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Award  To  Mrs.  Merriweather  Post 


sented  At  Convention  Banquet 


Mrs.  Merriweather  Post  shows  the  plaque  she  has  just  received  from  A.S.O.L.  President 
John  Edwards  (left)  to  Gerson  Nordlinger,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  National  Symphony  Association;  Mrs. 
Helen  Thompson,  A.S.O.L.  Exec.-Secretary,  and  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  plaque  was  inscribed: 

“In  recoKnltion  of  Inspiring  and  abiding  support  of  symphonic  music  and  for  generous  sponsorship 
of  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA  presented  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Young  People 
visiting  the  Nation’s  Capital,  this  plaque  is  presented  to  MRS.  MERRIWEATHER  POST  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  at  its  1956  Convention,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  16,  1956.” 


;  Convention,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  16,  1956.” 


403  Attend  Convention  To 
Top  Eleven  Year  Record 

Four  hundred  and  three  people  representing 
131  orchestras  and  5  arts  councils  from  37 
states  and  4  countries  attended  the  eleventh 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  in  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  June  14-16,  1956. 

According  to  League  records,  the  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  convention  was  the  highest  in 
history,  and  when  the  League’s  Western  Ac¬ 
tivities  figures  are  added,  the  number  will 
exceed  five  hundred. 

Of  those  attending  the  Providence  conven¬ 
tion,  97  were  musicians  engaged  in  some  Mu¬ 
sicians  Workshop  activity,  61  were  conduc¬ 
tors,  63  were  managers,  47  were  from  women’s 
associations,  11  were  from  arts  coimcils,  14 
represented  business  firms,  10  represented  va¬ 
rious  publications,  and  23  were  League  staff 
or  college  faculty  members  not  otKerwise 
classified. 

There  were  16  members  of  League  of  Com¬ 
posers — ISCM,  present  for  the  Friday  session, 
also. 


John  Edwards  Re-elected 
President  of  League 

John  Edwards,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  at  the 
annual  election  during  this  Providence  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  a  member 
of  the  League  Board  of  Directors  since  1955. 
He  was  elected  at  the  Evansville,  Indiana, 
convention  in  1955  to  succeed  Alan  Watrous, 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Symphony. 

Vice-Presidents  for  the  1956-57  year  are: 
Ralph  Black,  manager.  National  Symphony; 
M.  M.  Dillon,  board  member  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Civic  Symphony;  George  Irwin,  con¬ 
ductor,  Quincy,  (Ill.)  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus  III,  board  memlwr,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony;  Harold  Scott,  conductor,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  (C!alif.)  Symphony,  and  R.  H.  Wan- 
gerin,  manager,  Louisville  Philharmonic. 

A  complete  list  of  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  1956-57  will  be  carried  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  NEWS  LETTER. 


16  Members  of  League 
Of  Composers -ISCM,  Attend 
Providence  Convention 

Sixteen  stars  from  the  galaxy  of  contem¬ 
porary  composers  were  present  in  Providence 
during  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  June 
14-16  and  their  frank  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  performances,  and  position  of  tray’s 
music  made  the  meeting  a  historic  one. 

Among  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
League  of  Composers — International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music,  U.  S.  Section,  Inc. 
were  Arthur  Berger,  Aaron  Copland,  Ingolf 
Dahl,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Irving  Fine,  Lukas 
Foss,  Leon  Kirchner,  Walter  Piston,  Gus¬ 
tave  Reese,  Elie  Siegmeister,  William  Schu- 
man,  Virgil  Thomson,  Vladimir  Ussachevsky, 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis,  Honorary  Chairman,  and 
Richard  F.  French,  Executive  Chairman. 
Representing  Latin  American  composers  was 
Domingo  Santa  Cruz  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  composers  were  general  session  speak¬ 
ers  and  guest  panelists  with  conductors,  man¬ 
agers,  board  members,  women’s  associations, 
and  musicians. 

In  reviewing  the  meeting,  Howard  Taubman 
of  The  New  York  Times  wrote  in  part,  “What 
the  composers  wanted  will  not  be  news  to 
any  observer  of  the  musical  scene.  They 
asked  for  performances  of  mu.sic  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  other  living  composers.  *  *  •  He 
(the  composer)  wants  to  be  accepted  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  American  musical  scene.  He 
would  like  to  be  performed  regularly.  He 
believes  that  without  a  constant  flow  of  new 
works,  the  symphonic  repertory  will  become 
stultifying  to  listener  and  performer.  •  •  •  ” 

The  questions  raised  by  the  frank  discus¬ 
sions  at  Providence  were  challenging  ones, 
and  as  yet  there  are  no  ready-made  answers. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Chosen 
For  1957  Convention 
June  13,  14,  15 

The  1957  Convention  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  wiU  be  held  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  June  13,  14,  15,  with  the 
Sioux  C^ty  Symphony  as  host.  This  was  the 
voting  preference  of  delegates  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  convention. 

The  Sioux  City  promise  of  air-conditioned 
convention  facilities  was  greeted  with  cheers 
by  those  in  attendance  at  Providence  who 
had  sweltered  in  the  unseasonable  humid  90- 
plus  degrees  temperatures  in  Rhode  Island. 

Early  next  spring  the  League  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  will  decide  upon  the  geographic  area 
for  the  1958  convention. 
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Opening  Session 

Presiding:  John  S.  Edwards,  President,  A.S.O.L. 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Greetings:  Armand  H.  Cote,  Secretary  of  State, 
Rhode  Island 

Miss  Irene  Mulick,  President, 

Rhode  Island  Philharnnonic 

"The  League's  Yeor  of  Work" 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.S.O.L. 

Mr.  President,  members,  and  friends  of  the 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League: 

This  one  moment  in  the  annual  convention 
is,  for  me,  the  climax  of  the  entire  year,  and 
has  come  to  contain  certain  elements  of  a 
sacrificial  rite. 

As  your  chief  administrative  officer,  I  am 
accorded  the  privilege  of  placing  before  you 
the  year’s  harvest  from  the  work  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  our  board,  and  our  staff.  Of  recent  years, 
the  harvest  has  been  rich,  and  I  come  before 
you  with  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished. 

So  it  is  this  year,  and  now  I  wish  to  talk 
with  you  about  our  work,  its  cost,  our  mem¬ 
bership,  and  our  dreams  for  the  future. 

I.  The  League’s  basic  function  is  to  serve 
orchestras  through  interchange  of  information 
and  development  of  services  meeting  known 
needs.  This  we  have  sought  to  do  during  this 
year: 

A.  Through  the  written  word  including  is¬ 
suance  of:  3,700  individual  letters  covering  a 
broad  range  of  subjects;  30  League  memo¬ 
randa  concerned  with  various  phases  of  or¬ 
chestra  work;  6  issues  of  the  News  Letter; 
various  materials  pertinent  to  orchestra  work 
distributed  through  the  League  mailing  serv¬ 
ice — for  a  total  of  85,000  pieces  of  mail  issued 
this  year. 

B.  Through  field  visits  made  by  your 
executive  secretary  and  League  board  mem¬ 
bers  to  thirty  orchestras  requesting  this  serv¬ 
ice. 

C.  Through  compilation  and  distribution  of 
reports  on  various  subjects,  including  (1)  Re¬ 
port  on  orchestras  commissioning  new  works; 

(2)  Survey  of  performances  on  contemporary 
works — both  prepared  by  Carl  Anton  Wirth; 

(3)  Statistical  and  financial  reports  of  orches¬ 
tras.  The  report  on  the  small  budget  orches¬ 
tras  was  compiled  by  Peter  Shultz,  Manager, 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  The  report  on 
the  large  budget  orchestras  was  compiled  and 
distributed  by  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  Nation¬ 
al  Symphony;  (4)  Stirvey  of  youth  concerts — 
still  in  process;  (5)  Orchestras’  work  with 
AGMA;  (6)  Report  on  employment  of  musi¬ 
cians,  etc. 

D.  Through  direct  services  administered 
by  the  League  including  (1)  Hie  Talent  Pool 
used  by  100  musicians  and  67  orchestras.  We 
were  advised  of  161  orchestral  openings  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  sent  out  830  notifications  of 
these  openings.  Unfortunately  neither  orches¬ 
tras  nor  musicians  are  diligent  in  giving  the 
League  reports  on  actual  placements,  so  we 
cannot  give  you  placement  figures.  (2)  Man¬ 
agement  Training  and  Placement  l^rvice. 
Twenty-four  orchestras,  three  arts  councils, 
two  opera  groups,  and  even  one  ballet  com¬ 
pany  requested  help  from  the  League  in  find¬ 
ing  managers.  Half  of  these  openings  were 
with  organizations  having  just  expanded  to 
the  point  of  wanting  full-time  management. 
We  tried  to  assist  all  but  the  ballet  group. 
This  seemed  to  be  completely  out  of  our  field. 

The  1955  Management  training  course  was 
attended  by  15  managers  and  manager  appli¬ 
cants.  Here  in  Providence,  this  past  week, 
the  course  was  attended  by  thirty-one  per¬ 
sons  of  whom  seventeen  are  already  employed 
by  orchestras  and  fourteen  are  exploring  the 
field.  We  had  many  more  applicants  whom  we 


could  not  accept.  This  course  will  be  given 
again  this  July  immediately  preceding  the 
Western  Conference  of  orchestras. 

(3)  Ccmductor  placement.  Seven  orchestras 
listed  with  the  League  openings  for  conductors 
this  year,  and  159  conductors  sought  assistance 
in  learning  of  conducting  positions. 

(4)  Through  the  National  Convention  and 
Regional  Conferences.  Last  year  163  orches¬ 
tras,  eight  arts  councils,  and  twenty -three 
other  organizations  were  represented:  In  our 
1955  national  convention,  121  orchestras  were 
represented.  Thirty  five  others  sent  delegates 
to  the  Western  Conference,  and  seven  were 
represented  at  the  Western  Canadian  Confer¬ 
ence. 

(5)  Through  the  1355  Musicians  Workshop. 
Approximately  100  musicians  representing 
forty  orchestras  sought  and  found  technical 
help  from  some  of  the  finest  orchestral  players 
in  ^e  world. 

(6)  Through  national  cimtacts.  The  LejA| 
has  served  orchestras  through  study  of 
problems  and  interests  in  cooperation 
various  organizations  including  UNESCO,  the^^ 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
National  Associations  of  Schools  of  Music, 
Music  Performers  Trust  Fund,  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference,  national  periodicals, 
the  press,  etc. 

These  and  similar  services  and  work  were 
carried  on  almost  within  our  basic  operating 
income  of  $25,000  cash. 

II.  Special  Projects. 

A  great  deal  of  the  League’s  work  has  been 
carried  on  through  special  projects  made  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  help  of  grants  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation. 

The  original  grant  from  the  Foimdation 
covers  a  three  year  survey  of  the  organization 
and  support  of  symphony  orchestras  and  arts 
councils.  This  survey  is  still  in  orocess  and 
promises  to  result  in  significant  hidings  and 
recommendations. 

Music  Critics  Workshop.  This  same  ^w|t 
pIso  covers  the  Music  Critics  Workshop.'t^^^^ 
Conductors  Workshops.  Forty  one  critic^^^^k 
tended  our  third  annual  Music  Critics  Wori^^ 
shop  in  Louisville  (Ky.)  last  fall  which  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  League  end  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Orchestra.  The  Clevelend  Orchestra  and 
the  League  will  present  the  1956  Critics  Work¬ 
shop  in  Cleveland,  October  5-7. 

The  1955-56  Conductors  Workshops  in¬ 
cluded: 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Conductors  fall 
Symposium  presented  under  the  supervision 
of  Eugene  Ormandy  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
League,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
ASCAP. 

l^e  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Conductors 
spring  Forum  presented  under  the  supervision 
of  William  Steinberg  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
League  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

In  July  the  League  will  present  a  Conduc¬ 
tors  summer  Workshop  in  California  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony  and  Chorus. 

The  orchestra  will  be  composed  of  musicians 
from  major  and  community  orchestras  who 
are  contributing  their  services  for  the  work¬ 
shop. 

During  1956-57  we  will  present  four  con¬ 
ductors  workshops. 

Work  under  our  three  later  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grants  includes: 

(1)  Study  of  orchestra  legal  documents  on 
which  the  membership  will  receive  a  full  re¬ 
port  in  the  early  fall.  (2)  Study  of  advanced 
conductor  training  and  curriculum  in  which 
three  conductors  are  serving  more  or  less  as 
“laboratory  subjects”.  (3)  Installation  of  a 
desperately  needed  statistical  system  in  the 
League  office  for  the  recording  and  use  of 
orchestra  source  material.  When  this  work  is 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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JOINT  SESSIONS  WITH  LEAGUE  OF  COMPOSERS  —  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC,  U.  S.  SECTION,  INC. 

“Most  composers  feel  that  the  symphony  orchestra  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  community  "  —  aaron  Copland 


General  Session  With 
The  Composers 

Chairman:  John  S.  Edwards,  President,  A.S.O.L. 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Greetings:  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis,  Honorary 
Chairman,  League  of  Composers — ISCM 

Address:  Aaron  Copland,  Composer 

“Every  symphony  orchestra  should  have  a 
policy  dfiat  every  concert  should  deliberately 
have  an  element  which  is  challenging  to  an 
audience  to  keep  the  atmosphere  alive.  It 
sJumU  be  made  a  part  of  an  orchestra’s  policy 
^^^^Belop  and  seek  out  new  talent  in  orches- 
^B^Nwriting,  and  to  keep  a  system  of  checks 
Bnid  balances  in  programming  so  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  variety  of  music  is  presented  through¬ 
out  a  season”,  said  Composer  Aaron  Copland, 
Chairman  of  the  League  of  Composers,  ISCM, 
U.  S.  Section,  Inc.  in  his  Friday  morning  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Convention  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

As  composers  we  feel  that  our  future  is 
very  largely  bound  up  with  the  symphony 
orchestra,”  pointed  out  Mr.  Copland.  “Our 
principEil  concern  is  that  if  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  policies  of  most  orchestras  continue  as 
they  now  exist,  then  we  are  all  headed  for 
some  kind  of  dead  end. 

The  fact  is  that  the  composer  in  the  United 
States  is  very  often  forgotten  about.  We  want 
to  discuss  what  you  feel  the  problems  are 
concerning  a  proper  representation  of  con¬ 
temporary  music  on  your  programs  and  what 
it  seems  like  from  our  point  of  view.  We  do 
^Jnk  there  are  any  easy  and  pat  solutions 
very  serioiis  problem. 

_  Pur  discussion  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
lere  is  something  seriously  amiss  in  the 
concert  world  of  today. 

We  are  putting  our  fingers  on  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  vital  musical  medium  in 
the  country.  Naturally  a  symphony  orchestra 
is  always  ^e  composer’s  vast  medium.  Most 
composers  feel  that  the  symphony  orchestra 
is  the  nerve  center  of  any  commimity.  The 
relation  of  the  living  composer  to  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  should  be  of  vital  interest, 
we  think,  to  anyone  concerned  in  that  field. 

The  symphony  orchestra,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  has  no  real  long  range  program  policy. 
They  seem  to  us  to  be  operating  from  week 
to  week,  from  season  to  season,  as  if  they  were 
improvising  their  whole  program.  If  they  get 
by  one  season,  they  are  happy;  if  they  do  not 
get  by,  they  are  sad. 

We  feel  that  the  audience,  after  all,  is  the 
central  force  in  this  situation  and  that  what 
the  audience  gets  in  the  way  of  music  depends 
largely  on  those  who  control  the  music — 
whether  it  is  the  board  of  trustees,  the  man¬ 
ager,  or  whomever.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
tinual  satisfying  of  the  audience  is  in  your 
hands. 

Very  often  it  comes  to  us  to  ask — what  are 
you  doing  to  our  audiences? 

We  have  very  little  confidence  when  we 
bring  our  pieces  before  an  audience.  We  have 
a  feeling  that  this  is  not  the  right  audience 
for  this  piece  and  that  they  have  not  been 
brought  up  properly  to  understand,  in  the 
first  place,  what  this  piece  is  about.  ^  It  all 
boils  down  to  what  kind  of  music  is  being 
played  and  for  what  purpose. 

OUR  PROGRAMS  TODAY,  I  FEEL,  NOT 
ONLY  IN  AMERICA  BUT  ELSEWHERE, 


ARE  REPETITIOUS  IN  CONTENT  AND 
THEREFORE— ARE  UNEXCITING! 

If  you  begin  to  learn  what  goes  on  in  the 
symphony  field,  the  whole  concert  world  to¬ 
day  would  break  down  overnight. 

A  composer  surveyed  the  programs  of  four 
French  orchestras  for  January  1925,  1935,  and 
1955  to  see  how  many  works  were  played  by 
living  composers.  In  1925  thirty-one  were 
play^;  in  1935  seventeen  works  were  played; 
in  1955  four  works  were  played  by  living 
French  composers. 

Compare  the  figures  of  the  National  Music 
Council  on  major  symphony  performances  of 
works  by  native  American  composers  for  1939 
and  1954.  The  percentages  have  remained  the 
same — 8%  in  1939  and  1954 — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  double  the  number  of  works  were 
heard. 

America  prides  itself  on  progress,  and  this 
situation  does  not  sp>eak  well  for  what  is 
going  on. 

The  effect  on  the  comp)oser  of  this  situation 
is  naturally  a  very  grave  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  bespeaks  a  shocking  lack  of  interest 
and  of  civic  pride  and  interest  in  the  future 
of  American  music. 

A  composer  simply  cannot  go  on  writing 
music  in  the  air.  ^mebody  has  to  play  it. 

That  we  are  seriously  hamp>ering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  important  national  art  is 
borne  out  in  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five 
years  I  can  think  of  no  single  American  com¬ 
poser  vmder  30  who  has  been  nurtured  or 
developed  in  the  United  States. 

More  and  more  organizations  are  depending 
on  well-known  names  of  American  com¬ 
posers  when  they  do  play  American  music. 
Less  and  less  are  they  seeking  out  and  intro¬ 
ducing  completely  unknown  names  about 
whom  there  is  real  promise.  In  this  coimtry 
we  are  wasting  our  talents  since  we  are  not 
tapping  all  potential  sources. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  young 
fellow  who  has  graduated  from  a  university 
and  has  won  eight  different  prizes  in  two 
years,  but  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  in 
spite  of  his  eight  prizes,  none  of  his  works 
have  been  played  in  any  important  way  by 
actual  porforming  organizations.  You  can  win 
prizes,  but  you  cannot  hear  your  music  played. 

Where  is  the  new  composing  going  to  come 
from? 

If  a  United  States  business  firm  ran  its 
business  with  so  little  regard  for  its  stock¬ 
holders,  the  stockholders  would  get  out  fast. 
Most  firms  invest  money  in  finding  out  what 
their  business  future  is  likely  to  be  ten  years 
from  now.  Why  shouldn’t  the  same  thing 
apply  to  the  symphony  orchestra  field? 

The  lack  of  sufficient  representation  of 
American  music  and  contemporary  music  in 
general  is  ironic  because  it  is  happoning  at 
a  moment  in  our  musical  history  when  we 
have  more  composers  writing  and  our  works 
are  of  better  quality  than  was  true  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Why  don’t  symphony  orchestras  occasionally 
find  out  what  is  being  bought  in  the  record 
shops? 

Mr.  David  Hall  drew  up  some  statistics 
showing  that  we  have  500  works  by  American 
composers  available  on  LP  records.  The  con¬ 
cert  poople  p>erhap>s  should  give  attention  to 
these  pjeople  who  buy  records  and  the  p)eople 
who  go  to  concerts.  The  p)eople  who  buy 
records  interest  the  compxwers  very  much 
because  they  are  making  up  their  own  minds 
what  they  want  to  hear. 

In  the  case  of  more  than  one  recording,  I 


can  tell  you  that  the  sales  are  quite  good, 
but  they  are  absolutely  unreflected  in  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  concert  world.  As 
long  as  the  concert  field  is  fast  asleep  in  this 
matter  of  listening  tastes,  all  those  p>eople 
who  buy  those  records  are  not  going  to  be 
persuaded  to  enter  any  concert  hall. 

If  this  situation  continues,  there  will  be  a 
split  between  those  p)eople  who  are  content 
to  go  to  the  concert  hall  and  the  pieople  who 
have  a  true  and  live  interest  in  the  music 
they  want  to  hear. 

Today  we  cannot  do  much  except  start  the 
discussion  going.  We  want  to  know  how  much 
it  costs  to  spxinsor  new  music?  What  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  sponsoring  comprasers  on 
a  regional  level?  What  role  smould  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  pursue?” 

Mr.  Copland  then  gave  his  idea  of  making 
presentation  of  new  music  in  a  balanced  way 
a  pjart  of  every  orchestra’s  policy,  and  urged 
orchestras  to  develop  and  seek  out  new  and 
promising  talent. 

“This  present  situation  for  the  compx)ser 
is  one  which  p>ertains  not  only  to  the  small 
orchestra  or  larger  orchestra,”  he  concluded. 
“It  exists  throughout  the  orchestra  world.” 


From  the  Orchestra  Point  of  View 

By  George  E.  Judd,  Sr., 

Former  Manager,  Boston  Symphony 

One  of  the  “grand  gentlemen”  of  music,  Mr. 
George  Judd,  Sr.,  former  manager  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  was  greeted  by  a  standing 
salute  of  appreciation  and  prolonged  applause 
in  this — his  first — app)earance  before  a  League 
convention.  After  the  presentations  of  Messrs. 
Copland,  Schuman,  Reese  and  Foss,  it  was 
Mr.  Judd’s  task  to  re-focus  attention  on  the 
orchestras’  pioint  of  view  through  commenting 
on  several  questions  submitted  to  him  prior 
to  the  session. 

“The  questions  in  this  field  of  presenting 
new  music  are  always  the  same — only  the 
answers  change.  A  recent  statement  was  made 
about  President  Neilson  of  Smith  College  that 
he  sent  Smith  College  girls  out  into  the  com¬ 
munity  not  only  to  do  good  things — but  to 
enjoy  doing  them.  I  wonder  if  somebody 
could  possibly  discover  how  many  compo¬ 
sitions  have  been  written  with  joy  and  not 
received  with  joy. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  2,000  works  which 
the  Boston  Symphony  has  Mrformed  in  the 
past  seventy-five  years,  I  find  one-third  of 
them  never  again  appoar  on  a  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday  program,  and  do  not  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  conductor  would  not  have 
performed  them  again  if  he  could. 

Some  compKtsers  lack  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  music.  Such  comp>osers  simply  have 
nothing  more  that  is  impx)rtant  to  say  and 
their  music  lacks  emotional  app>eal.  Neither 
the  orchestra  nor  the  conductor  try  to  give  a 
sad  p>erformance. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  newer  music  is 
more  readily  appreciated  by  younger  p>eopIe, 
but  it  takes  an  exp)erienced  listener  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  new  piece. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you  feel  that 
the  United  States  symphony  orchestras  have  a 
px>licy  of  imderselling  their  main  products?” 
—  Well,  I  should  say  so!  When  a  major  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  lists  its  dates  for  the  year, 
after  each  date  app>ears  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  soloist,  and  about  one-third  of  the  way 
through  the  listing  they  admit  they  are  going 
to  give  a  sj^phony  program.  There  is  a  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  what  an  orchestra  MUST 
stand  for.  IT  DOES  NOT  STAND  FOR 
SOLOISTS.  IT  STANDS  FOR  MUSIC.” 


JUNE  CONVENTION  ISSUE,  1956 


'Ton  can  put  new  music  on  the  map  hy  giving  it  a  really  strong  and  wonderful  performance."  —  i.ukas  foss 


Panel  Session 

Commissions  vs.  Contests 

By  William  Schumon,  Composer 

A  new  idea  for  community  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  interested  in  commissioning  new 
works — group  commissioning — was  advanced 
by  Willhim  Schuman,  member  of  the  League 
of  Composers — ISCM,  and  Director  of  J uilliard 
School  of  Mxisic,  in  discussing  “Contests  vs. 
Commissioning”  during  the  Friday  morning 
session  of  the  Providence  convention. 

“If  it  is  difficult  for  a  single  community 
orchestra  to  commission  a  work,”  said  Mr. 
Schuman,  “you  might  consider  grouping  to¬ 
gether  for  commission.  For  example,  you 
might  have  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  a  hxmdred 
in  a  similar  position  in  terms  of  general  in¬ 
strumentation  and  technical  abilities,  and  you 
could  ask  a  composer  to  write  a  piece  for 
you.  He  would  be  glad  to  create  a  new  work 
for  you.  A  similar  thing  worked  in  Michigan. 
I  said  that  if  any  number  of  schools  in  the 
state  would  be  interested  in  using  a  piece 
I  would  compose,  then  I  would  be  pleased  to 
write  it.  They  were  interested,  and  I  did 
write  it. 

History  shows  us  that  contests  have  not 
worked  well — commissions  have.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  think  of  well-known  works  which 
have  won  contests.  There  are  a  number  of 
student  works,  and  many  composers — some 
of  them  here — which  have  won  contests  dur¬ 
ing  their  earlier  years,  but  many  composers 
have  written  their  entire  output  on  commis¬ 
sion. 

In  general,  composers  favor  contests  if 
those  contests  are  limited  to  young  men  up 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  established 
composers  do  not  enter  contests.  I  would 
say  that  the  composers  here  today  collectively 
have  written  a  number  of  distinguished  works 
on  commission. 

I  would  not  like  to  discourage  you  from 
doing  anything  to  create  and  encourage  the 
new  composer,  and  the  contest  for  the  yoimg 
composer  is  a  good  thing. 

I  wr'uld  certainly  like  to  commend  to  the 
community  orchestras,  especially,  the  idea  of 
special  commissioning. 

Many  of  the  commimity  orchestras  say  to 
us  that  they  would  like  to  play  our  works, 
but  many  of  them  are  too  difficult  for  us  to 
perform  and  the  instrumentation  often  ex¬ 
ceeds  what  is  at  our  disposal. 

I  think  that  you  might  wish  to  consider 
commissioning  works  which  are  designed  for 
your  special  requirements,  and  I  knov;  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  our  best  com¬ 
posers  would  be  interested  in  writing  works 
which  would  be  suitable  for  the  i»rticular  re¬ 
quirements  that  you  may  describe.  If  there 
are  communities  which  feel  that  they  have  not 
at  Uieir  command  skilled  performers,  the 
composers  would  be  happy  to  write  for  more 
modest  instrumentation  with  the  technical 
possibilities  of  the  players  in  mind. 

You  should  pay  the  composer  well,  and 
if  it  is  difficxilt  for  a  single  community  or¬ 
chestra  to  give  a  commission,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  grouping  together  for  commissions. 

But  the  business  of  conunissioning  is  only 
one  part  of  the  picture  of  creating  or  helping 
create  a  new  work.  We  are  in  danger  when 
we  think  that  the  conunission  should  go  only 
to  well-known  composers.  Composers  belie 
the  Arabic  saying  that  two  vinegar  salesmen 
cannot  be  real  friemls.  The  way  young  com¬ 
posers  come  to  the  attention  of  conductors  is 
by  way  of  old  colleagues. 

I  would  urge  you  that  in  developing  a 
contemporary  orchestral  repertoire  you  not 
ignore  works  which  have  already  been  writ¬ 
ten.  The  repeat  performance  is  tremendously 
important. 


The  problem  of  the  performance  of  contem¬ 
porary  music  is  not  something  you  do  for 
composers;  it  is  something  that  you  do  for 
audiences. 

Why  do  symphony  orchestras  exist?  They 
exist  for  one  reason  only — to  make  known  to 
the  world  the  great  literatxire  of  the  masters — 
past  and  present.  Unless  this  happens,  the 
performing  musician  is  shirking  his  duty.  This 
is  why  you  exist. 

Therefore,  IF  YOU  DENY  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  AUDIENCES  THE  MUSIC  OF  THEIR 
OWN  DAY,  YOU  ARE  DENYING  THEM 
THE  USE  OF  THE  ONLY  KIND  OF  MUSIC 
THAT  IS  BEING  WRITTEN  TODAY.  YOU 
ARE  DENYING  THEM  THE  FREEDOM  TO 
HEAR.  This  freedom  to  hear  must  be  without 
social  or  economic  prejudice. 

Finally  I  would  say  that  you  have  the  artis¬ 
tic  reason  to  perform  contemporary  music, 
but  there  is  the  practical  reason  that  is  even 
more  important. 

Without  new  music,  the  entire  art  of  music 
will  atrophy.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
The  existence  of  a  symphony  orchestra  is  not 
it.  You  must  realize  that  for  the  few  years 
music  is  given  to  our  generation,  music  is  our 
responsibility.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  our 
epoch  a  proud  one.” 

Does  Contemporary  Music  Really 
Profit  from  Performances  by 
Community  Orchestras? 

By  Lukas  Foss,  Composer 

“About  a  month  ago  Igor  Stravinsky  said, 
‘I  am  no  longer  interested  in  the  orchestra, 
because  a  hundred  years  from  now  there  will 
be  no  symphony  orchestra’,”  began  Composer 
Lukas  Foss  in  discussing  “Does  Contemporary 
Music  Really  Profit  from  Performances  by 
Community  Orchestras?”  “I  was  shocked. 
I  love  symphony  orchestras,  and  I  cannot 
quite  believe  it.  He  might  be  warning  us  that 
this  could  probably  happen.” 

“It  is  true,”  Mr.  Foss  went  on,”  that  a 
symphony  orchestra  has  not  always  been 
with  us.  It  was  created  by  composers  such  as 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.,  and  Berlioz, 
Bruckner,  Mahler,  and  Wagner  exploited  it. 

The  symphony  orchestra  has  settled  down; 
it  is  still  a  large  group  in  which  individuals 
pool  their  forces,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
we  have  had  many  fine  symphony  concerts, 
but  the  danger  of  atrophy  is  always  with  us. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  yoimg  American 
composer  who  has  real  talent  and  a  dream. 
He  goes  to  the  imiversity,  and  he  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  write  music  because  the  teacher  feels 
that  he  has  that  drive.  He  learns  coimter- 
point,  harmony,  etc.,  and  then  he  is  ready  to 
write  his  first  orchestral  piece. 

There  are  a  great  many  unfriendly  and 
hostile  sounds,  such  as  TV  in  our  homes, 
radios  in  the  car,  and  music  in  restaurants 
and  cafeterias  which  can  drown  the  com¬ 
poser’s  own  individual  soul,  and  he  will  have 
to  fight  through  all  this  to  keep  his  dream 
alive.  Then  he  will  try  to  write  this  piece. 

He  may  even  think  there  is  really  nothing 
to  think  about,  but  he  makes  an  impressive 
attempt. 

He  brings  his  score  to  the  commimity  con¬ 
ductor.  It  is  imfamiliar.  He  would  like  to 
give  the  young  man  a  chance,  but  he  has 
just  had  a  lot  of  American  music  and  as 
much  American  music  as  he  can  risk.  He 
says  he  is  sorry  he  cannot  play  this  work,  or 
he  may  feel  that  he  must  give  this  young 
man  a  chance. 

But  then  the  performance  will  be  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  players  play  it  unconvincingly 
and  indifferently,  and  the  audience  listens 
indifferently.  ITiat  is  the  composer’s  first 
lesson. 


He  resolves  that  the  next  piece  will  be  a 
piece  that  will  really  command  attention,  but 
at  this  moment  he  is  not  ready  to  write  this 
piece.  He  should  be  trying  to  write  the  piece 
for  his  community  orcnestra.  He  is  ahead  of 
himself. 

By  the  time  he  has  completed  this  second 
work,  he  does  not  go  to  the  community  or¬ 
chestra;  he  goes  to  57th  Street.  They  give 
the  work  a  chance  rehearsal  and  acclaim  the 
composer  as  a  young  genius,  as  a  saint,  and 
as  a  hero,  and  point  a  long  finger  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  has  to  go — which  is  the 
Ivory  Tower.  He  writes  more  pieces  too 
difficult  to  be  played  for  audiences  which  do 
not  exist  but  which,  in  his  mind,  acclaim  him. 

This  is  rather  a  sad  story,  for  here  is  real 
talent  who  needed  you  and  whom  you  need 
going  to  waste. 

There  is  a  moment  in  a  person’s  life 
he  should  go  to  the  Ivory  Tower;  he 
see  if  he  can  still  hear  that  still,  small 
but  it  is  your  job  to  see  that  he  gets  out  or^ 
that  Ivory  Tower,  and  then  it  is  your  job  to 
get  him  off  57th  Street  and  bring  him  back 
home  and  make  him  write  for  you. 

Make  him  write  something  that  you  can 
take  pride  in,  for  there  is  very  little  good 
American  music  actually.  You  must  try  to 
give  him  a  good  performance  because  the 
reason  we  have  so  few  performances  is  be¬ 
cause  the  performances  are  not  good  enough. 
They  are  not  convincing,  for  nobody  likes  to 
do  something  he  does  not  know. 

A  conductor  loves  to  rehearse  something  in 
which  he  has  real  vision,  and  he  is  inspired 
to  impart  it  to  his  orchestra.  He  tries  to  keep 
them  together,  and  he  could,  if  he  would 
somehow  make  enough  rehearsal  time  avail¬ 
able  and  really  work  on  the  piece  so  that  by 
the  time  he  rehearses  the  orchestra,  he  knows 
it  as  well  as  the  Beethoven  Sevenffi.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  not  fair  to  rehearse  Beethoven’s 
Third  Symphony  and  the  modem  worf^if 
equal  length  and  equal  difficulty  foi^Hj^ 
hours  each,  for  the  players  in  your  orch^^^B 
pot  into  your  orchestra  by  playing  the  Be^^ 
thoven  ITiird — not  the  new  work. 

You  can  put  new  music  on  the  map  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  really  strong  and  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  We  must  have  music  performed  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  you  will  see  how  proud  you  are 
when  you  have  launched  something  of  your 
own.” 

Promotion  of  New  Music 

By  Gustave  Reese,  Musicologist 

“A  lively,  reawakened  curiosity  about  new 
ideas  in  music  is  the  key  to  promotion  of 
new  music,”  said  Gustave  Reese,  musicol¬ 
ogist  and  author,  and  member  of  the  League 
of  Composers — ISCM,  who  spoke  on  “Pro¬ 
motion  of  New  Music”  in  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  panel  session  at  the  Providence  conven¬ 
tion.  “In  15th  century  Italy  there  existed  a 
perfectly  extraordinary  interest  in  even  the 
writings  on  music — theory,  counterpoint,  etc. 
There  was  even  a  buying  public  for  these 
critiques,  but  now  there  exists  a  problem  of 
getting  an  adequate  number  of  people  into  the 
concert  halls  to  listen  to  LIVE  music  written 
by  LIVE  people. 

We  are  likely  to  gaze  with  alarm  at  the 
lukewarm  attitude  of  composers,  audiences, 
and  conductors  towards  the  plight  of  our 
contemporary  music,  but  they  all  have  their 
pressures,”  he  continued. 

“Conductors  find  themselves  restrained,  and 
it  is  at  least  a  twice-told  tale  that  managers 
and  trustees  will  drop  discreet  hints  to  over- 
venturesome  conductors  or  unvarnished  ob¬ 
jections  if  too  much  room  is  occupied  by 
modem  works  on  the  program  leaving  too 
much  room  unoccupied  by  subscribers  in  the 
hall.” 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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“Some  modern  composers  find  it  difficidt  to  see  the  attitude  of  the  orchestra  player.”  —  Walter  piston 


Musicians  and  Composers 

Chairman:  Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoonist 
Boston  Symphony 

Composer  Panel: 

Lukas  Foss,  Leon  Kirchner,  Walter  Piston 
Musician  Panel: 

Lome  Munroe,  Principal  Cellist,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboist,  Boston 
Symphony 

Irving  Sarin,  Principal  Trumpeter,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony 

Soul  Goodman,  Principal  Timpanist  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony 

^^e  men  who  play  the  music  of  contempo- 
composers  had  their  day  at  the  Provi- 
^^Weuce  convention.  Taken  from  the  official 
^^transcript  of  the  session  we  quote  in  part: 

MR.  WALTER  PISTON  (Composer):  Every 
composer  wonders  what  the  orchestra  thinks 
about  when  they  see  the  parts  put  up  in 
front  of  them.  I  know  that  most  composers 
look  the  parts  over.  I  always  do  and  get  a 
great  kick  out  of  it.  There  usually  are  some 
cryptic  remarks  written  on  the  score  such  as 
“How  can  they  keep  on?”,  “Nice  work,  if  you 
can  get  it!”,  and  drawings  of  the  death  head. 
Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  little  “bravo”  or  a 
game  of  tic-tac-toe.  (They  have  to  have 
something  to  do  with  their  fifty  measures 
rest!). 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  general 
reaction  to  the  possibility  of  having  to  pre¬ 
pare  work  by  an  unknown  composer  and 
whether  the  players  are  bored  to  see  it  there 
at  their  places.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
good  to  see  something  different.” 

SAUL  GOODMAN  (Principal  Timpani, 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony):  The 
^Kieral  psychological  attitude  of  an  orchestra 
player  really  depends  upon  where  he  plays. 
They  are  more  anxious  and  willing  to  play 
modern  music  in  the  really  big  league.  For 
the  others,  we  all  like  to  take  it  easy  and  lead 
the  simple  life.  We  enjoy  doing  something  in 
which  we  can  relax  and  not  have  to  practice 
too  strenuously  and  exert  too  much  effort. 
Most  players  have  that  psychological  reaction. 
But  many  in  the  major  orchestras  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  as  something  new  and  different 
and  want  to  work  out  something  that  they 
have  never  had  before.  Generally,  that  is  the 
psychological  reaction  for  that  particular  at¬ 
titude.  Then  again,  modem  music  is  hard 
work  to  play  as  compared  to  the  classical. 
There  is  an  entirely  different  problem  in¬ 
volved.  Because  we  like  to  have  things 
rim  smoothly,  we  don’t  like  to  have  change. 
Musicians  hesitate  to  exert  themselves  for 
something  new.  They  resent  the  idea  that  they 
have  to  take  home  the  parts  and  work  them 
out.  I  hope  that  will  make  you  feel  a  little 
softer  towards  us. 

MR.  PISTON:  Then,  musicians  are  human 
beings? 

MR.  GOODMAN:  Yes,  and  they  are  very 
sensitive  human  beings. 

MR.  PISTON:  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
say  that  most  of  the  stuff  is  badly  written  for 
the  instruments.  Do  you  get  that  feeling  one 
way  or  the  other? 

MR.  GOODMAN:  Yes.  Very  often  when 
you  look  at  something  new  you  are  sure  that 
it  can’t  be  done,  but  wdth  a  few  days'to  think 
about  it  and  actually  doing  it,  you  find  that  it 
can  be  played.  In  my  long  experience  I  have 
encountered  only  one  composition  which  could 
not  be  played.  We  had  to  abandon  a  piece  of 
music  that  had  been  programmed,  commis- 
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sioned,  and  given  publicity.  It  was  impossible 
to  play. 

MR.  KIRCHNER  (Composer):  Your  attitude 
of  performers  as  human  lyings  interests  me.  I 
have  found  Mr.  Goodman’s  statement,  from 
my  experience,  is  not  quite  true.  I  believe 
that  performers  in  an  orchestra  like  something 
challenging  which  excels  as  far  as  ideas  are 
concerned,  and  it  takes  away  the  boredom 
from  other  performances.  The  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  will  come  through.  •  •  *  If  the  performers 
themselves  are  not  educated  to  the  point  to  be 
interested  more  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  job,  how  is  it  possible  to  put  the 
work  to  the  audience  which  really  knows 
nothing  of  the  work?  If  the  musicians  were  to 
have  meetings  with  the  audience  to  discuss 
the  work  and  to  go  over  it  and  study  it,  it 
would  be  a  real  effort  towards  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  audience.  Some  individuals 
have.  What  keeps  the  performer  from  really 
being  interested  in  the  work?” 

MR.  GOODMAN:  Your  question  is  a  very 
involved  one.  Perhaps  I  can  give  my  own 
personal  view  of  your  question.  As  far  as  the 
men  of  an  orchestra  are  concerned,  they  have 
a  terrificially  heavy  schedule.  *  *  *  It  be¬ 
comes  a  physical  problem  with  this  time  ele¬ 
ment  How  can  you  have  the  energy  and 
mental  ability  to  solve  this  problem?  *  •  • 
There  is  also  a  question  of  economics  involved. 
Perhaps  a  fund  could  be  provided  for  one 
week  of  ample  rehearsal  time  for  modem 
works.  Enough  rehearsal  time  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  modern  work,  and  rehearsal 
time  is  never  adequate.  The  budget  should 
provide  at  least  a  week  during  the  season 
which  can  be  devoted  to  proper  rehearsal  to 
consider  modem  work.  There  would  be  great¬ 
er  interest,  better  performance,  and  great 
public  interest  because  of  the  confidence  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Providence  ConvenHon 
Provides  Musicians 
Workshop 

Opportunities  for  musicians  in  League- 
affiliated  orchestras  to  derive  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  League  meetings  have  been 
steadily  growing.  The  third  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop  with  outstanding  major  orchestra  mu¬ 
sicians  as  teachers  and  advisors  ran  concur¬ 
rently  with  Providence  convention. 

Approximately  100  musicians  worked 
throughout  the  three-day  period.  Instructors 
were  Richard  Burgin,  Concertmaster,  Boston 
Symphony;  Joseph  dePasquale,  ^incipal 
Viola,  Boston  Symphony;  Lome  Munroe, 
Principal  Cello,  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  An¬ 
thony  Bianco,  FYincipal  Bass,  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony;  Doriot  Dwyer,  Principal  Flute,  Bo^n 
Symphony;  Ralph  Gomberg,  Principal  Oboe, 
l^ston  Symphony;  Gino  Cioffi,  Principal 
Clarinet,  Boston  Symphony;  Sherman  WadL 
Principal  Bassoonist,  Boston  Symphony; 
Mason  Jones,  Principal  Horn,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  Irving  Sarin,  Principal  TrumpeL 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Sigurd  Rascher,  Inter¬ 
nationally  known  saxaphonist;  L.  V.  Haney, 
Trombone,  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  Saul  Goodman,  Principal  Tympani,  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Workshop  Orchestra  did  not  give  a 
concert  but  did  have  an  open  rehearsal  for 
convention  visitors  on  Friday  night. 

Virgil  Thomson,  composer,  conductor,  and 
well-known  former  music  critic,  conducted 
the  first  half  of  the  rehearsal  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Mason  Jones,  Principal  Homist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
the  Waldhom,  the  valve-less  ancestor  of  the 
present  French  horn,  which  was  used  in  the 
19th  century  symphony  orchestras.. 


Instructors  for  the  Musicians  Workshop  at  Providence  are  inctured  above: 

Seated  .  .  .  Left  to  Right:  Richard  Burgin,  Concertmaster  and  Associate  Conductor  Boston 
Symphony;  Sherman  Walt,  Principal  Bassoonist,  Boston  Symplumy;  Doriot  Dwyer,  Principal 
Flutist,  Boston  Symphony;  Joseph  dePasquale,  Principal  Violist,  Boston  Symphony;  Lorne 
Munroe,  Principal  Cellist,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Standing  .  .  .  Left  to  Right:  Gino  Cioffi,  Princip^  Clarinetist,  Boston  Symphony,  Saul 
Goodman,  Principal  Umpanist,  New  York  Miilharmonic;  L.  V.  Haney,  Trmnbonist,  New  Ymk 
Philharmonic;  Sigurd  R^her,  Internationally  Known  Saxophonist;  Mason  Jones,  Principal 
Homist,  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Irvin  Sarin,  Principal  Trum^er,  Pittshuigh  Symphony; 
thony  Bianco,  Pnncipal  Bassist,  Pittsburg  Symphony;  Rali»  Gomberg,  Prmdpsd  Obobt,  Bos¬ 
ton  Symidiony. 
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"1  think  it  would  be  very  nice  if,  at  times,  the  public  could  meet  the  composer.”  —  norman  dello  joio 
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Women's  Association 
And  Composers 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board  Mem¬ 
ber,  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Composer  Panel:  Arthur  Berger,  Norman  Dello 
Joio,  Virgil  Thomson 

Women's  Association  Panel: 

Mrs.  Stephen  Brown,  Springfield  Symphony, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Albert  F.  Hyink,  Tri-City  Symphony, 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Grace  Straw  Wilson,  Youngstown  Sym¬ 
phony 

“What  do  composers  think  would  help  peo- 
to  imderstand  contemporary  music  bet- 
”  A  panel  composed  of  composers  Arthur 
ger,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  and  Virgil  Thom¬ 
son  was  asked  by  panel  chairman  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus  III  at  the  session  of  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  Composers  at  the  Providence 
convention. 

Composer  Arthur  Berger  had  one  sugges¬ 
tion:  “If  you  make  it  clear  to  people  again 
and  again — people  go  along  with  trends,  in 
science,  invention,  etc.  Approach  it  from  the 
angle  of  a  trend;  build  it  up  as  creed  testa¬ 
ment.  At  first  it  will  be  an  obligation  to 
them;  then  they  come  to  think  they  must  do 
it  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  experts 
disagree,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  that 
people  should  disagree  on  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  You  must  make  ‘progress’  a  creed 
and  testament.” 

Composer  Norman  Dello  Joio  had  another 
suggestion:  “During  the  course  of  a  season 
if  there  is  a  contemporary  work  by  a  well- 
known  composer  being  played — very  seldom 
the  composer  invited  to  attend  the  per- 
ance.  He  knows  from  hearsay  who  is 
ing. 

I  think  one  area  that  may  help  along  those 
lines  is  the  personal  contact  that  should  be 
organized  between  members  and  composers. 
There  is  some  kind  of  a  feeling  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  apparently,  that  we  as  modem 
composers  have  tried  to  make  music  distaste¬ 
ful.  There  is  some  feeling  about  composers 
meeting  the  public.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
nice  if,  at  times,  the  public  was  able  to  meet 
with  the  composer.” 

Mr.  Virgil  Thomson  observed:  “Many  people 
have  preview  lectures  before  their  concerts, 
and  tHe  guest  artists  are  asked  to  attend.  In 
twenty  years’  experience.  I  have  never  been 
asked  to  appear  or  asked  to  speak  on  a  pre¬ 
view.” 

Some  women’s  committee  members  ob¬ 
served  that  they  always  had  assumed  that 
composers  were  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with 
personal  appearances. 

Mr.  Dello  Joio:  “I  think  that  if  the  city  has 
decided  to  do  a  composition  that  someone 
might  simply  request  the  composer  by  letter 
to  attend,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  accept. 
If  he  takes  the  initiative,  it  looks  as  if  he 
wants  to  sell  himself.” 

From  the  floor  came  the  question  of  who 
would  pay  for  the  composer’s  visit,  and  the 
composers  facietiously  suggested  that  the 
women’s  committee  would  be  the  logical  ones. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittees  present  thought  that  they  (the  ticket 
sellers)  should  make  any  attempt  to  influence 
program  planning.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Hendrickson, 
Wichita  Women’s  Association,  seemdd  to  siun 
it  up  when  she  said,  “I  do  think  it  is  the 
ticket  seller’s  responsibility  to  report  any 
comment  or  anything  we  hear — whether  pro 
or  con — and  bring  it  into  the  office.” 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Conductors'  Wives 

Subject:  The  Role  of  the  Conductor's  Wife  in 
the  Community. 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Walter  Charles,  Abilene  Sym¬ 
phony 

Henry  Peltier,  Research  Director,  A.S.O.L. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lozarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony. 

'The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  wife  in  the  community  was  recognized 
by  a  Providence  convention  session  devoted 
to  that  subject.  Mrs.  Charles,  wife  of  the 
conductor  of  the  Abilene  Symphony,  opened 
the  meeting  by  saying  that  no  patterns  had 
been  set  up  for  the  conductor’s  wife  to  follow, 
and  many  questions  had  been  raised  by  the 
wives  themselves  as  to  how  much  or  how 
little  they  should  participate  in  orchestral 
life  and  affairs. 

Said  Mrs.  Lazarus,  “The  conductor’s  wife 
is  in  the  same  position  as  any  junior  execu¬ 
tive’s  wife.  She  can  make  or  break  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  has  to  keep  the  delicate 
balance  between  interest  in  the  community, 
not  being  a  ‘figure  head’,  and  not  being  too 
active  in  the  orchestra.  She  should  take  over 
in  some  social  situations  where  the  conductor’s 
time  is  not  available,  for  she  has  a  definite 
vested  interest  The  wife  of  the  conductor  is 
a  kind  of  celebrity.  She  should  be  socially 
active,  gracious,  but  never  authoritative.  She 
should  develop  the  art  of  courteous  social 
gestures.” 

Mr.  Peltier  (League  Research  Director):  “The 
wife  must  realize  that  her  husband  belongs 
to  the  community,  and  she  must  bear  the 
brimt  of  any  criticism  of  her  husband  silently. 
She  must  know  everything  that  is  happening 
in  the  community  and  be  able  to  answer  all 
questions  tactfully.  However,  she  must  an¬ 
alyze  her  position  carefiilly.  Hers  is  a  dif- 
flcult  position. 

Mr.  John  Edwards  (Manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony):  “The  conductor  and  his 
wife  are  entitled  to  some  private  life  as  well 
as  a  professional  life.  The  wife  should  play 
no  politics  but  should  set  policies.  CONDUC¬ 


TORS’  WIVES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  MAN¬ 
AGERS  (of  the  orchestra).  T^ere  are  many 
others  ways  of  helping  b^des  selling  tickets 
and  raising  money  for  the  fund  drive?’ 

What  about  the  conductor’s  wife  who  is  a 
musician  in  her  own  right?  Should  she  play 
in  the  orchestra? 

Of  course  she  should,  if  she  is  needed,  said 
the  people  present  at  the  meeting,  otherwise 
it  would  be  more  to  her  advantage  not  to  do 
so  since  orchestra  playing  would  leave  little 
time  available  for  her  important  social  acti¬ 
vities.  (These  social  activities  are  always  in 
the  role  of  the  conductor’s  wife.) 

Can  the  conductor’s  wife  retain  her  own 
identity  successfully?  Of  course  she  can,  with 
the  same  good  taste  and  thoughtfulness  which 
is  displayed  by  the  wife  of  any  (XMnmunity 
executive  who  markets  and  exemplifies,  in  the 
public  mind,  an  important  cultural  aspect  of 
life. 


Miss  Mary  Craig  is  Speaker  for 
Women's  Association  Luncheon 

Vivacious  Miss  Mary  Craig,  Associate  Editor 
of  Musical  Courier,  who  was  guest  speaker, 
reminded  the  orchestra  representatives  of  the 
importance  of  a  good  public  relations  program 
for  their  orchestra  and  an  attention  to  news 
worthy  events  which  happen  in  the  musical 
world  within  the  community. 

Stories  of  musicians  or  ^est  artists  which 
have  humorous  or  human  interest  apjpeal  are 
always  welcomed  by  national  publications,  she 
pointed  out,  and  many  orchestras  fail  to  re¬ 
port  happenings  which  would  be  of  interest 
outside  the  community. 


In  Wichita,  Kansas,  season  tickets  to  the 
Wichita  Symphony  concerts  (there  are  no 
single  admissions  sold)  may  be  charged  to 
the  buyer’s  accoimt  at  several  cooperating 
stores.  At  the  end  of  the  10-day  ticket  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Symphony  office  sends  a  list  of 
buyers  to  the  various  stores  which  add  the 
purchase  to  the  customer’s  regular  charge 
accoimt. 


Enjoying  Composer  Walter  Piston’s  remarks  at  the  Annual  Composers  Luncheon  at  the 
Providence  Convention  are  (left  to  right)  Joseph  Wincenc,  conductor,  Amherst  Syn^hony, 
Buffalo  State  Teachers’  College,  and  Orehard  Park  Symphony;  Bernardino  L  Custodio,  con¬ 
ductor,  Manila  Sympht^  Orchestra;  Emo  Daniel,  conductor,  Wichita  Falls,  (Texas)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Mrs.  Ilieron  Kirk;  Iheron  Kirk,  Texas  composer,  Hajry  Levcnaon,  conductor,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Symphony. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

1.  SALE  OF  PROGRAM  ADVERTISING 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stander,  Pres.  Saginaw  starts  selling  ads  in  Noven?^3er  foi 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony  all  five  concerts.  Those  who  agree  aceive 

Women’s  Association  Only  one  contact  for  each  firm.  On  comple 

Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

George  Barati,  Cond. 
Honolvilu  Symphony 
Orchestra 

1 

Advertising  sold  by  firm  for  10%  commie^^io 
sive  shops  and  many  buamess  firms  par^ak 
to  get  advertisers  to  u^^|,iBll^ony 

2.  SALE  OF  PROGRAM  ADVERTISING 


Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra 
Columbus,  Ohio 


3.  MAIUNG  SERVICE 


Mrs.  Frank  West,  Pres. 

Board  of  Directors 
Columbus  Ssmiphony  Orch. 


Christmas  cards  were  addressed  (in  50-carc 
eluded  hand  addressing,  stamping,  irailing- 
Hospital.  Best  prospects — music  companies 


Birmingham  Civic  Symphony 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


4.  SYMPHONY  IN  FASHIONS 


Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Cond. 
Birmingham  Civic  Symphony 


An  annual  event  featuring  the  orchestra,  { 
Event  held  in  auditorium  with  rnmfl  built 
personality.  Held  mid-February.  Atvndanc 


Sioux  City  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


5.  SYMPHONY  ON  ICE 


Nashville  Symphony  Association 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


6.  ITALIAN  STREET  FAIR 


D.  D.  Sullivan,  Pres. 

The  Sioux  City  Orchestral 
Association 


Mrs.  Robert  Lewis  Guinn,  Pres. 
Nashville  Symphony  Guild 


A  70-piece  orchestra  used  for  “Symphony  or 
Given  Thanksgiving  Friday,  Saturday,  Sund 
cracker  Suite.”  No  imt 


skatars  WUU 


Featured  magicians,  strolling  musicinhs,  foil 
two  to  Naples.  Held  in  October.  Houk  2  p.  r 
town.  Orchestra  (small)  played  short  conceil 


Bcaummit  Symphony  Orchestra 
Beaumont,  Texas 


7.  KITCHEN  TOUR 


Douglas  Richards,  Mgr. 
Beaumont  Symphony  Society 


Featured  a  tour  of  interesting  kitchens  (hoi 
forehand  by  loaning  kitchen  and  economisi 
Only  tickets  for  entire  tour  were  sold.  Hon 
donated.  Given  in  February.  i 


Sacramento  Philharmonic  Association 
Sacramento,  California 


8.  SYMPHANTASY  BALL 


Abilene  Symphony  Orchestra 
Abilene,  Texas 


9.  SALE  OF  BASEBALL  TICKETS 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Buffalo,  New  York 


10.  CONTINUOUS  SALES  PROJECT 


Mrs.  Sheldon  Brandenburger, 
Immediate  Past  President 
Sacramento  Phil.  Assoc. 


Miss  Martha  Lou  Man,  Mgr. 
Abilene  Sym.  Orchestra 


Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Board  Member 
and  Women’s  Assoc.  Member 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 


Given  in  local  hotel.  First  ball  was  fa.shio 
featured  “fantasy”  costumes  rented  from  I 
ballet  company  hirnished  enterteinn  cnt. 
Philharmonic  not  used. 


Baseball  club  furnished  all  materials'  for  sa! 
for  $29.50.  Guild  received  15%  consiiiaaiu,, 
at  games,  concerts  aimounced  on  P/.,  syster 
baseball  games.  ^ 


“Elncore  Chocolate  Products”  made  available  1 
slightly  higher  than  local  merdunts  to  avoi 
packaged  at  intermission  for  delhery  AFTE 


'Full  reports  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  sponsoring  orchestra. 
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CONVENTION  REPORTS  Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Presiding,  Board  Member  and 

Women's  Association  Member,  Amherst 
Symphony  and  Buffalo  Philharmonic 


GIVE  SECOND  THOUGHT  TO:  INCOME 


in  Noven&er  for  NEXT  SEASON!  Solicitors  try  to  sell  ads  for 

ho  agree  i^ceive  discount.  Ads  should  be  suitable  for  program.  (1)  Getting  women  to  do  it.  $1,250  for  the  season 

firm.  On  completion  of  project,  start  preparing  for  next  season.  (2)  Expect  “brush  off”  from  some  advertisers. 


br  10%  cofimission — or  a  college  boy  in  summer  for  5%.  Exclu- 
ness  firms  par^ioate.  Banks,  etc.  use  name  only.  Attempt  made 
LoBhony  ralAl^^l^sign. 

_ 

ressed  (in  60-card  minimum  order)  for  50^  per  card.  Service  in¬ 
stamping,  aiailing — 35^  net  profit.  Project  originated  Children’s 
-music  companies,  etc. 


Program  advertising  rises  and  falls  with  Almost  $7,000 

business  conditions. 


Gift  goes  to  symphony  in  giver’s  name  but 

might  infringe  on  Maintenance  campaign.  Sym-  Children’s  Hospital  raised  $2,800  in 
phony  had  not  tried  it  1955 


Lg  the  orchestra,  a  well-known  MC,  and  exciting  new  fashions.  Expense  must  be  imderwritten  beforehand, 

with  ramjd  built  down  middle.  Professional  direction  and  famous  “Name”  entertainer  a  “must”.  Planning  should  Net  $10,17260 

bruary.  A^ndance  5,000.  Tickets  $1.50-$12.50.  Patrons.  begin  a  year  ahead.  Full  cooperation  of  all 

?  stores. 


for  “Symphony  on  Ice”  with  a  local  400-member  cast  of  skaters, 
ly,  Saturday,  Sunday  (afternoon).  Outstanding  feature  “The  Nut- 


ing  musicians,  folk  dancing,  food  booths,  chances  on  air  tour  for 
tober.  Hours  2  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Cooperation  of  nearly  all  clubs  in 
ilayed  short  concert.  Will  be  repeated. 


isting  kitchens  (homes,  really).  Utilities  company  cooperated  be- 
hen  and  economist  to  help  prepare  fruit  preserves  to  be  sold, 
ur  were  sold.  Home  appliances  given  as  door  prizes.  Everything 
lary.  | 


•st  ball  was  fashion  show  with  male  hvunorist  MC.  Second  ball 
nes  rented  from  Hollywood  studios  from  operas  in  movies.  Local 
1  entertainment.  Dinner-dance  $15  per  couple  including  dinner. 


N 


kll  materials  for  sale  of  season  tickets.  Tickets  for  75  games  sold 
td  15%  conmission.  Tremendous  publicity.  Brochures  given  out 
Some  Symphony  tickets  were  sold  at  the 

1 


meed  on  PA*  system. 


}”  made  available  to  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Board.  Chocolate  sold 
merdtsnts  to  avoid  complaints  of  competition.  Products  sold  and 
for  ddhery  AFTEIR  the  concert.  " 


Figure  skaters  objected  to  the  privately-bome 

cost  of  costumes,  etc.  and  other  donated  serv-  Net  $5,125.07 

ices  while  orchestra  was  paid. 


Needs  out-of-door  site  which  is  in  enclosure 

so  admission  can  be  charged.  Should  be  kept  Net  $5,675.95 

ITALIAN — not  coimty  fair.  Rain  insurance. 

250-400  workers. 


Needs  complete  cooperation  from  utilities  com-  Net  $2,025 
pany  for  best  results. 


Hotel  not  desirable  place  because  of  lack  of 
space  and  insufficient  air  of  elegance.  Plan  6-9  $1,000 

months  ahead.  Use  single  entertainer. 


Advisability  in  some  communities. 


Products  are  top  quality. 

Products  sold  under  special  private  label.  Has  been  profitable  over  a  period  of 

Costs  of  packaging  borne  by  Women’s  Assoc.  years 
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"If  one  sells  an  orchestra,  one  has  to  sell  what  a  symphony  orchestra  is."  — ingolf  dahl 


Board  Members 

Subiect:  Cose  Histories  of  Boards 

Speaker:  Helen  M.  Thompson 

“Your  best  service  as  a  member  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  board  is  contributed  by 
ai^lying  your  own  special  talents,  skills,  and 
experience,  your  wide  knowledge  of  your 
own  community  and  its  mores  to  those  areas 
of  orchestra  work  in  which  YOU  are  the 
expert  ratiier  than  by  trying  to  become  a 
musical  expert  yourself  overnight.”  This  coun¬ 
sel  to  symphony  orchestra  board  members  was 
given  by  League  Executive-Secretary  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson  at  the  Providence  con- 
ventimi. 

“Board  members  often  fail  to  comprehend 
properly  Uieir  orchestra’s  vital  need  for  their 
own  talents,  opinions,  and  skills,  and  many  of 
them  feel  that  they  are  cast  adrift  in  an  im- 
familiar  sea  of  music  without  charts. 

“One  of  your  chief  functions,”  said  Mrs. 
Thompson,  “is  to  employ  the  finest  conductor 
and  ^e  ^est  manager  possible,  and  then 
respect  and  use  their  knowledge  in  those 
fields — or  fire  them.  The  jobs  of  the  manager 
and  the  manager  include  those  of  dreaming, 
of  planning  ahead,  and  of  pointing  out  the 
vision.  In  other  words — theirs  is  the  job  of 
giving  leadership. 

The  job  of  the  board  is  to  bring  about  a 
happy  marriage  between  the  dreams  and  the 
reality  while  still  encouraging  the  creative 
spark.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  board  will  assume  responsibility  for  seeing 
to  it  that  this  happy  marriage  is  adequately 
financed! 

“Often  I’m  oelled  in  to  consult  with  boards 
in  times  of  great  crises  or  re-organization,” 
said  Mrs.  Thompson,  “and  I’m  eternally 
amazed  at  the  selflessness  and  spirit  of  com¬ 
munity  service  which  exists  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  are  serving  on 
orchestra  boards  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Or¬ 
chestras  probably  couldn’t  exist  today  if  you 
weren’t  willing  to  serve  them. 

To  you  come  so  many  of  the  griefs  and  gripes 
of  the  orchestra  world  and  so  little  of  the  joys 
and  pleasures.  Tm  constantly  eager  to  find 
the  specific  answer  to  the  question — ‘Why  are 
you  willing  to  serve  on  these  boards?’  And 
my  next  question  is — ‘If  you’re  going  to  do 
it  at  all,  why  don’t  you  do  a  consistently  bet¬ 
ter  job--both  as  an  individual  board  member 
and  as  a  part  of  the  board  as  a  whole’?’ 

Wherein  do  boards  fail  in  their  orchestra 
responsibilities? 

Mrs.  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  work 
of  boards  and  individual  board  members  may 
be  ineffective  (orchestrally  speaking)  simply 
because  they  do  not  know  enough  about:  (1) 
basic  concepts  of  orchestras,  (2)  the  basic 
financial  structure  of  the  orchestra  world, 
and  (3)  basic  occupational  hazards  inherent 
in  orchestras. 

“The  board  president  who  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  going  to  make  his  orchestra 
play  the  kind  of  music  that  would  pay  its 
way  strictly  on  an  entertainment  basis  was 
simply  appallingly  ignorant  of  the  whole  point 
and  purpose  of  symphony  orchestras.  Proof 
of  this  exists  in  the  fact  ffiat  the  orchestra  in 
question  folded  up  after  two  years  imder  this 
policy.” 

Where  can  board  members  get  help  in  doing 
a  better  job? 

“A  wealth  of  League  materials,  attendance 
at  conventions,  and  visits  to  other  orchestras 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  organization  can  be 
of  assistance  to  board  members  who  are  inter¬ 


ested  in  doing  a  better  job,”  said  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

“Board  members  often  fail  to  study  and 
guard  the  basic  structure  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  are  unaware  of  the  necessity  of 
studying  (1)  the  orchestra’s  legal  dociunents, 
(2)  tax  laws  of  various  kinds,  (3)  contracts, 
(4)  trust  agreements  for  special  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  orchestra,  (5)  concept  of  the 
orchestra  as  a  public  trust,  especially  since 
that  concept  is  tied  in  with  f^eral  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  now  enjoyed  by  orchestra,  and  (6)  toe 
board’s  accountability  to  toe  public  for  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  toe  money  and  talent 
entrusted  to  board  stewardship.  Within  every 
orchestra  board  there  are  experts  in  most  of 
these  matters — yet  these  areas  of  work  fre¬ 
quently  are  sadly  neglected. 

Boards  frequently  dissipate  their  strength 
and  that  of  toeir  orchestras  through  failure 
to  establish  a  policy  of  long-range  planning. 
Far  too  many  orchestras  lead  a  hand-to- 
mouth,  concert-to-concert,  season-to-season 
existence.  Usually  such  a  short-sighted  pol¬ 
icy  results  in  the  boards’  spending  too  much 
for  too  little  and  extravagant  exploitation  in¬ 
stead  of  wise  conservation  of  toe  talents,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  good  will  available  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  All  too  often  orchestra  work  at  the 
board  level  is  characterized  by  failure  to 
bring  to  it  the  same  good  business  sense  and 
judgment  used  every  day  by  toe  board  mem¬ 
bers  in  toeir  own  affairs.” 

“Strangely  enough,”  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
“some  boards  need  help  in  learning  toe  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  of  hiring  and  firing  orchestra 
personnel,  and  that  again  is  due  to  failure  to 
understand  the  basic  concept  and  structure 
of  toe  orchestra  world.  Orchestra  economics 
and  contracts  operate  within  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  calendar.  Firing  a  conductor  at  toe 
wrong  time  of  year  can  completely  ruin  his 
professional  career  in  this  highly  competitive 
field  of  conducting.” 

This  being  a  board  member  is  a  two-way 
street,”  concluded  Mrs.  Thompson.  “Your 
conductor  and  manager  have  definite  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  leadership,  for  they  are  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  know  about  this  opera¬ 
tion  and  spend  toe  most  time  thinking  about 
it.  BUT,  you  and  your  board  have  toe  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibility  to  toe  community  for 
toe  trusteeship  of  fine  music  in  your  city.” 


Conductors 

Subject:  Do  Oonductors  Wont  or  Need  Their 
Own  Professional  Guild? 

Chairman:  Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor,  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic 

’The  programmed  question  of  “Do  Conduc¬ 
tors  Want  or  Need  Their  Own  Professional 
Guild?”  brought  forth  an  almost  imanimous 
“No”  from  the  conductors  who  attended  the 
Providence  convention  session  devoted  to  that 
topic.  Igor  Buketoff,  conductor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Philharmonic  was  chairman  for 
toe  disciission. 

According  to  Mr.  Buketoff,  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  with  many  of  the  conductors  after  toe 
meeting  revealed  that  many  of  them  were  in 
favor  of  some  kind  of  an  organization — ^per¬ 
haps  a  Conductor’s  Club  which  would  have 
certain  qualifications  necessary  for  admittance 
to  membership. 

“The  problems  inherent  in  forming  such 
an  organization  are  many,”  says  Mr.  Buke¬ 
toff,  “and  how  toe  screening  and  judging  of 
applicants  could  be  done  is  one  of  the  largest, 
but  we  all  know  four  or  five  other  conductors 
whom  we  respect  and  whose  ethics  are  be¬ 


yond  question  who  might  assist  us.  We  feel 
that  we  could  all  profit  from  such  an  organ¬ 
ized  center  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking.” 

The  greater  part  of  toe  time  in  toe  session 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  “Should  toe 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  As¬ 
sume  Any  Responsibility  For  Assisting  Or¬ 
chestra  Boards  Select  a  Conductor?” 

Several  statements  had  been  made  during 
toe  convention  that  a  board,  seeking  a  new 
conductor,  might  have  as  many  as  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  post,  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  viewed  this  statement  with  skepticism, 
but  a  board  member  present  described  just 
such  a  situation. 

Just  how  far  toe  League  could  go  in  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  to  a  Board,  toe  Ata^- 
stick  by  which  a  potential  candidate 
be  judged,  and  just  who  would  set  up^®  1 
criteria  for  judgment  were  some  of  the  prob^ 
Imhs  posed. 

The  initial  sentiment  was  that  symphony 
boards  should  be  advised  to  contact  toe 
League  for  recommendations.  A  few  favored 
a  “Recommendations  Committee”  from  toe 
personnel  of  the  League  who  could  study  toe 
applicants’  qualifications.  Others  preferred 
that  judging  be  restricted  to  conductors  of 
major  stature  before  whom  the  candidates 
might  appear. 

On  toe  other  hand,  there  was  some  ex¬ 
pressed  feeling  that  the  major  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors  might  not  be  familiar  enough  with 
problems  of  organizational  work  in  commu¬ 
nity  orchestras,  and  even  with  the  American 
way  of  life  alone,  to  be  in  position  to  do  any 
recommending  whatsoever. 

In  this  discussion  it  seemed  to  be  the  con¬ 
census  that  the  League  should  do  NO  recom¬ 
mending  although  the  League  should  be^p^e 
in  seeing  that  choices  be  made  from  its 

It  was  decided  that  a  recommendation®^ 
made  to  the  League  suggesting  that  there  be 
set  up  a  “Guidance  Service”  for  orchestra 
boards  of  directors.  This  service  might  con¬ 
sist  only  of  a  brochure  analyzing  the  steps 
to  be  followed  in  choosing  a  conductor,  or  it 
might  be  a  committee  of  three  or  four  quali¬ 
fied  persons  who  could  impartially  appraise 
each  situation  and  make  suggestions  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  was  emphasized  that  toe  League 
must  do  something  to  guide  boards  which 
ask  for  assistance  especially  in  view  of  the 
questionable  ethics  used  by  some  conductors 
in  toeir  applications  and  file  of  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  cases  where  a  board  had  narrowed  its 
choice  to  a  handful,  some  conductors  said  a 
personal  interview  might  be  toe  final  deciding 
factor  of  choice,  and  others  said  that  each  ap¬ 
plicant  under  consideration  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  the  orchestra  and  al¬ 
low  toe  musicians  to  express  an  opinion.  This 
touched  momentarily  upon  the  “season  of 
guest  conductors”  although  such  a  technique 
would  be  both  impractical  and  even  detri¬ 
mental  to  a  community  orchestra. 

Some  criticism  was  leveled  at  boards  which 
build  a  season  of  guest  conductors  from 
whose  ranks  a  permanent  conductor  will  be 
chosen  without  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  conductors  are  not  interested  in 
toe  permanent  post  and  would  not  accept  it 
if  it  were  offer^.  Here  again  League  guid¬ 
ance  would  be  valuable. 

The  consensus  of  the  meeting  was  that  toe 
League  should  help  boards  in  toeir  search  for 
toe  right  conductor  for  toeir  orchestra  and 
toeir  community,  but  just  how  that  can  be 
accomplished  will  be  a  topic  for  much  further 
consideration  and  discus^n. 
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"All  history  points  to  n  certain  non-acceptance  of  the  unfamiliar,  and  the  battle  of  overcoming  prejudice  toward  the  unfamiliar  is 

a  continuous  and  exciting  challenge."  —  mrs.  Arthur  m.  reis 


Banquet 


preseni 

^^Kotrceri 


Toastmaster;  Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Post 
President,  London  Civic  Symphony,  Ontario 
Presentation  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Award  to 

Mrs.  Merriweather  Post,  First  Vice  President 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  Association 
in  Recognition  of  Outstanding  Cultural 
Service 

Gracious  and  charming  Mrs.  Merriweather 
Post,  a  long-time  patroness  of  the  arts,  a 
founder  and  present  First  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  (Washington,  D.  C.),  received  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Award  in  a 
presentation  ceremony  at  the  final  banquet  of 
Providence  convention  in  recognition  of 
anding  cultural  service  in  sponsoring 
^I!^:erts  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
^for  the  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans  who 
make  special  tours  to  the  nation’s  capital  each 
spring. 

An  engraved  plaque,  presented  by  League 
President  John  Edwards,  was  inscribed:  “In 
recognition  of  inspiring  and  abiding  support 
of  symphonic  music  and  for  generous  spnansor- 
ship  of  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 
presented  by  the  National  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  for  yoimg  people  visiting  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  this  plaque  is  presented  to  Mrs. 
Merriweather  Post  by  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  at  its  1956  conven¬ 
tion,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  16,  1956.” 

In  her  brief  acceptance  speech,  Mrs.  Post 
spoke  of  the  keen  interest  she  had  taken  in 
the  concerts  which  were  presented  in  the 
Pan-American  Union.  She  also  spoke  of  the 
vision  and  leadership  of  Dr.  Howard  Mitchell, 
conductor  of  the  National  Symphony. 

“We  take  pardonable  pride  in  this  series  of 
^^^erts,”  said  Mrs.  Post,  “for  many  of  the 
^^HPTg  people  have  said  that  it  is  the  first 
^Bmphony  concert  they  have  ever  heard.  I 
pleased  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  good 
music  to  young  Americans  who  visit  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

As  part  of  an  integrated  program  for  the 
entertainment  and  education  of  the  thousands 
of  school  children  who  throng  the  capital  in 
the  spring,  the  National  Symphony  played  40 
special  concerts  to  approximately  M,000  young 
visitors.  The  concerts  will  be  repeated  next 
spring. 

Address:  "Music,  The  Government 
and  You" 

David  S.  Cooper,  Chief 

Music  Branch 

U.  S.  Information  Agency 


“Real  estate  transactions  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  Fine  Arts  Centers  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  music  in  the  United  States,”  said 
David  S.  Cooper,  Chief  of  the  Music  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  in 
the  main  address  at  the  banquet  concluding 
the  eleventh  national  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  on  June  16. 

Mr.  Cooper  went  on  to  say  that  outright 
subsidy  of  cultural  organizations  is  not  the 
American  way  and  that  politics  must  be  kept 
out  of  our  cultural  life. 


In  a  speech  entitled  “Music,  the  Gover¬ 
nment,  and  You”,  Mr.  Cooper  pointed  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  through  its  overseas  posts  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  musical  life  of  the  country  and 
presents  American  music  abroad. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  cultural 
program  of  his  agency,  Mr.  Cooper  explained 
that  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  USIA 
was  formerly  carried  on  by  a  State  Depart¬ 


ment  advisory  committee  during  the  period  of 
the  Latin  American  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and 
the  war-time  Office  of  War  Information.  All 
programs  having  to  do  with  the  spread  of  cul¬ 
tural  ideas  through  (1)  press,  (2)  films,  (3) 
radio,  (4)  exchange  of  persons,  and  (5)  li¬ 
braries  in  foreign  countries  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  in  1946,  and  all  programs  except  the 
exchange  of  persons  were  placed  under  the 
Information  Agency  in  Augrist,  1953. 

There  are  over  160  USIS  centers  throughout 
the  free  world,  continued  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
only  through  our  facilities,  in  some  instances, 
can  recordings  of  American  music  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  those  centers,  due  to  various  foreign 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  records. 
Records  are  loaned  to  individxials,  groups  de¬ 
siring  concerts  of  American  music,  and  some¬ 
times  there  are  reviews  in  foreign  newspapers 
of  RECORDED  concert!  Published  music  is 
also  handled  by  the  Agency,  and  parts  and 
scores  from  the  various  libraries  at  foreign 
posts  are  loaned  to  conductors  and  persons 
interested  in  our  musical  literature. 

The  true  goal  of  the  overseas  music  program 
is  the  eventual  presentation  of  live  perform¬ 
ances  of  American  works,  and  cultural  posts 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  presenting  con¬ 
certs  with  the  idea  of  giving  our  works  some 
of  their  first  foreign  performances. 

Mr.  Cooper  gave  many  examples  of  the  imi- 
versality  of  the  language  of  music — in  coun¬ 
tries  where  anti-American  feelings  on  one 
occasion  waxed  so  strong  that  our  music 
proved  to  be  our  only  point  of  contact,  in 
countries  where  American  music  is  a  teaching 
aid  for  the  study  of  Elnglish,  and  in  countries 
aroimd  the  world  where  American  music  is 
being  used  as  a  worthy  representative  of  our 
culture. 

Composers  who  wish  to  make  use  of  USIS 
facilities  are  cautioned  to  make  private  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  performance  of  their  own 
woAs  whenever  possible  in  foreign  countries 
with  our  posts  augmenting  these  arrange¬ 
ments  by  furnishing  the  necessary  perform¬ 
ance  materials.  Native-born  American  com¬ 
posers  and  those  naturalized  citizens  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  bulk  of  their  training  in  the 
United  States  are  represented  in  the  USIA 
program  abroad. 

Mr.  Cooper  also  spoke  of  the  well-known 
radio  program  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  which 
carries  on  a  specific  program  overseas  for 
various  kinds  of  cultural  exchanges.  The 
VOICE  will  make  ofi-the-air  tapes  of  broad¬ 
casts  and,  in  some  instances,  will  do  special 
broadcasts  on  tapes  or  discs — as  in  some  of 
the  “salute”  programs.  Often  these  broadcasts 
are  then  beamed  to  a  specific  community  or 
city  in  a  foreign  country  which  many  times 
will  reciprocate  with  a  similar  project. 

The  Department  of  State  operates  an  Ex¬ 
change  of  Persons  program  through:  (1) 
grants  to  some  representative  musician  from 
a  foreign  country  whose  presence  in  the 
United  States  will  serve  useful  cultural  pur¬ 
poses,  (2)  a  few  grants  to  American  musicians 
to  go  abroad,  (3)  in  the  foreign  countries, 
some  assistance  is  given  to  American  musi¬ 
cians  who  go  abroad  at  their  own  expense  and 
are  willing  to  give  concerts  and  make  appear¬ 
ances  for  the  experience  derived  and  press 
notices  received,  and  (4)  per  diem  and  travel 
expenses  to  musicians  accepted  as  speakers  or 
artists  under  our  German  and  Austrian  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  final  program  for  interchanging  musi¬ 
cal  ideas  which  Mr.  Cooper  descril^  was 
the  President’s  Emergency  Fimd.  Under  this 
program,  outstanding  artists  and  performing 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Promotion  of  New  Music — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Mr.  Reese  pointed  out  that  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  for  instance,  audiences  vie  with  one 
another  in  hearing  new  works,  and  a  reason¬ 
ably  successful  piece  will  likely  have  a  “tour” 
of  Gemum  cities. 

“This  is  not  because  the  German  concert- 
goer  loves  modem  music  more  than  we  do,” 
said  Mr.  Reese,  “it  is  just  that  in  some  cen¬ 
ters  here  and  there,  there  is  more  tendency 
to  hear  new  works  and  form  new  opinions 
about  them.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  curiosity  about 
something  new  reaches  amazing  heights  in 
the  theater,  especially  in  confirmed  first- 
nighters,  Mr.  Reese  reminded  his  audience 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  current  theater 
productions  flow  from  the  pens  of  the 
LIVING  playwrights. 

“Nobody  preaches  to  the  public  that  a  duty 
exists  to  write  a  contemporary  work,”  he 
said,  “and  if  controversy  arouses  interest,  that 
is  all  to  the  good. 

It  is  extremely  important,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  steps  are  concern^,  to  make  the 
manager  and  the  trustees  see  the  trufii  of 
the  statement — that  it  is  sound  business,  nqt 
necessarily  to  try  to  make  the  public  liike  a 
specific  new  piece  because  it  IS  new,  but  to 
help  the  public  develop  a  SPORTING  inter¬ 
est  in  finding  how  good  or  how  bad  the  new 
composition  is. 

A  new  type  of  publicity  is  needed  to 
awaken  an  attitude  of  curiosity.  If  that  flame 
can  be  made  to  give  off  more  brightness,  a 
greater  number  of  people  will  derive  pleasme 
from  concerts,  managers  and  trxistees  will  be 
pleased  by  public  response  to  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  variety  of  works  and  will  give  a 
greater  degree  of  economic  stabihty  to  con¬ 
ductors  who  will  then  be  free  to  explore  the 
less  familiar  by-ways  and  we  will  all  Im 
prepared  to  live  happily  ever  after.” 


Distinguised  Chilean 
Composer  Visits  Convention 

A  distinguished  Latin  American  composer 
and  music  educator,  Domingo  Santa  Cniz, 
Emeritus  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chile 
Faculty  of  Music,  was  a  guest  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  convention.  Mr.  Santa  Cruz,  who  is 
travelling  in  this  country  imder  the  auspicies 
of  the  Department  of  State,  spoke  briefly 
Saturday  morning  on  the  deep  impression 
which  the  convention  had  made,  his  increased 
understanding  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
symphony  orchestras  in  this  country,  and  his 
hope  that  “American”  would  some  day  mean 
all  the  Americas — not  just  the  United  States, 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  Santa  Cruz  urged  that  continuing  ef¬ 
forts  be  made  to  strengthen  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  musical  world  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  suggested  that 
North  American  symphony  orchestras  and 
those  of  his  native  Chile  might  mutually  profit 
from  an  interchange  of  ideas. 

Another  guest  at  the  convention  was  Ronald 
Ondrejka,  conductor  of  the  Seventh  Army 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
until  his  recent  release  from  the  US  Army, 

For  his  first  American  Symphony  League 
Convention  also  came  Bernardino  Custodio, 
conductor  of  the  Manila  Symphony. 
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RALPH  GOMBERG  (Principal  Oboe,  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony):  The  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  professional  musician  has 
no  rapport  between  the  new  composer  and 
himself.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  he  could  be 
introduced  to  a  new  composer  through  cham¬ 
ber  music.  It  would  give  us  more  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  feeling  with  the  composer.  Why  doesn’t 
the  modem  composer  start  off  with  more 
simple  music? 

MR.  PISTON:  He  should.  *  *  *  Some  mod¬ 
em  composers  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  orchestra  player. 

FROM  THE  AUDIENCE:  Is  the  character 
of  your  instruments  being  preserved  in  mod¬ 
em  music? 

MR.  GOMBERG:  I  don’t  think  they  know 
enough  about  the  capabilities  of  the  various 
instruments  because  they  do  not  start  with 
chamber  music.  If  you  start  with  a  trio — 
say  the  flute,  violin,  cello,  then  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  these  instnunents.  They  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  qualities  available  to  them. 

MR.  GEORGE  IRWIN  (Conductor,  Quincy, 
(Ill.)  Symphony,  from  the  audience):  If  the 
professional  musician  finds  difficulty  realizing 
that  the  music  is  his,  is  it  not  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  community  orchestra  to  realize 
this? 

SHERMAN  WALT  (Principal  Bassoon, 
Boston  Symphony):  Well,  an  example  of  that 
is  “Tlie  FUte  of  Spring”  with  the  bassoon.  The 
audience  would  not  have  known  what  it  was — 
it  could  have  been  a  saxaphone  or  a  clarinet. 
It  is  not  more  difficult  than  anything  else,  but 
it  had  not  been  thought  of  in  that  way  be¬ 
fore.  The  writers  have  now  exploited  my 
instrument. 

LUKAS  FOSS  (Composer):  Instruments 
change  from  what  they  were  first  thought  of 
as  being.  *  •  •  The  history  of  various  instru¬ 
ments  is  a  wonderful  thing.  If  a  musician 
tries  to  find  his  own  approach,  he  may  dis¬ 
cover  new  and  wonderful  realms  for  his 
instrument. 

QUES'nON  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE:  Why 
haven’t  more  orchestras  been  playing  con¬ 
temporary  music?  What  can  we  do  to  in¬ 
crease  the  performances  of  contemporary 
works? 

IRVING  SARIN  (Principal  Trumpet,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony):  We  all  want  to  draw  our 
audiences,  not  drive  them  away.  We  find  that 
if  we  list  a  program  of  modern  music  that  we 
are  driving  away  our  listeners.  Whenever  a 
modem  work  is  played,  the  audience  leaves. 

SIGURD  RASCHER  (Internationally  known 
saxophonist):  Mr.  Foss  said  that  too  often  we 
attempt  to  play  contemporary  pieces  with  too 
little  rehearsal  time.  The  conductor  is  not 
familiar  with  the  work  and,  therefore,  he 
cannot  teach  the  orchestra  properly.  He  just 
keeps  the  orchestra  together,  and  the  whole 
thing  lacks  conviction.  I  can  attest  that  if  you 
do  play  contemporary  music — if  you  do  it 
with  conviction,  the  audience  will  warm  to  it. 
The  fact  that  some  people  think  American 
audiences  do  not  like  contemporary  music  is 
all  wrong.  If  we  are  convinced,  and  we  play 
the  score  in  that  manner,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  audience  will  receive  it  warmly. 

MR.  KIRCHNER  (Composer):  There  is  no 
perfect  way  of  writing  music.  If  the  music 
were  absolutely  perfect,  then  it  would  be 
dead.  TTie  relationships  change.  One  has  to 
understand  the  basic  structure  of  the  score. 
The  conductors  measure  one  score  against 
another  which  cannot  be  done.  The  phrasing 
is  very  important.  The  conductor  sometimes 
understands  the  score  too  late.  He  relies  upon 
the  performance  of  the  classical  works  be¬ 
cause  they  are  simpler  to  do  in  terms  of  time 


and  perhaps  background.  Everyone  recognizes 
his  part,  and  it  makes  everything  more 
simple. 

Modem  ideas  which  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  the  instruments  are  possible  if  the  com- 
jjoser  identifies  his  orchestration  properly. 

The  conductor  is  in  a  powerful  position,  but 
he  is  not  allowed  to  contribute,  or  does  not 
contribute,  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
study  the  score. 

When  you  go  to  a  horrible  performance  and 
the  critics  say  it  was  a  good  performance,  the 
audience  gets  bored  because  they  feel  that 
they  are  always  thinking  in  the  wrong. 

Music  is  an  art  form  which  can  give  a  thrill 
to  people  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  from  it. 
People  used  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  composer  by  studying  it,  and  it 
would  establish  a  wonderful  attitude  and 
relationship  between  the  audience  and  the 
orchestra.  We  need  a  basic  intimacy  with  the 
work. 

MR.  IRWIN:  The  conductor  can  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  bad  reaction  of  the  audience  to 
a  modem  work  if  he  knows  how  to  place  it 
on  the  program.  If  we  are  to  premiere  a 
new  work,  we  place  it  last  on  the  list,  and 
there  is  no  soloist.  In  some  cases,  it  seems 
wiser  to  place  it  first — depending  on  the  work. 

LORNE  MUNROE  (Principal  ceUo,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra):  That  is  working  against 
contemporary  music  to  do  it  that  way.  *  *  * 
If  you  are  going  to  show  off  a  new  work,  it 
should  be  the  start  of  the  program. 

MR.  SARIN:  If  a  new  work  was  played 
more  than  once,  do  you  feel  it  would  give  the 
audience  more  of  a  chance  to  know  and  re¬ 
spond  to  it? 

MR.  KIRCHNER:  It  would  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  lucky 
to  have  it  played  once. 

QUES'nON  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE:  Do 
you  think  that  we  are  writing  today  for  the 
whole  orchestra,  or  just  perhaps  for  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  community  orchestra? 

MR.  PISTON:  When  you  write  music,  you 
hear  the  sounds  in  your  inner  ear,  and  you 
are  really  dealing  in  sound  and  have  to  make 
signs  which  will  represent  those  sounds.  It 
doesn’t  matter  how  many  instruments  you  are 
dealing  with,  if  you  get  the  right  combination 
of  sounds  at  the  right  moment. 


Ten  Years  Ago^ 

The  seven-page  “Inter-orchestra  Bulletin” 
for  May-June,  1946,  Theresa  Shier,  Editor, 
contained  a  story  on  the  first  post-war  League 
meeting  in  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  “Mrs.  Helen 
Thompson,  program  chairman,  is  receiving 
hotel  reservations  from  $3.50.  .  . .” 

“Wichita  Symphony  at  the  end  of  two  sea¬ 
sons  gave  four  reasons  why  it  was  declaring 
itself  a  vital  factor  in  community  life.  .  .  . 
Bangor  (Maine)  Symphony  under  Conductor 
Adelbert  Sprague,  was  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary.  ...  A  two  page  story  on  young 
Francis  Madeira  and  the  year-old  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic  reveals  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  had  operated  on  a  budget  of  $16,000.  The 
story  concludes  with  “Mr.  Madeira  has  prom¬ 
ised  that  there  shall  be  an  average  of  one 
work  by  a  native  composer  on  his  program. 
.  .  .”  Another  story  describes  the  activities 
of  the  new  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  had  an  arrangement  for  free 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  Command  of  the 
13th  Naval  District.  Walter  Welke  was  the 
conductor. . . . 


David  S.  Cooper,  Chief  of  the  Music 
of  the  United  States  Information 
speaks  on  “Music,  The  Government, 
at  the  banquet  which  concluded  the  eleventh 
annual  convention  of  the  League  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 


Music,  The  Government  and  You — 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

groups  are  given  financial  assistance  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  undertake  tours  which 
would  be  otherwise  impossible  because  of  the 
deficits  which  would  be  incurred.  The  project 
is  handled  jointly  by  USIA  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  American  National  Theater 
and  Academy  (ANTA),  through  a  Panel  of 
well-known  experts,  screens  applicants  for 
quality  and  repertoire  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  to  an  Inter-Agency  Committee  in 
Washington  which  in  turn  decides  upon  the 
amount  of  financial  support.  In  practically  no 
case,  however,  does  the  Government  prca^e 
the  entire  cost  of  the  project. 

Through  tours  made  possible  by  the 
dent’s  Fund,  American  music  and  musicifSK 
are  heard  and  seen  in  many  other  countries. 
The  ANTA  Panel  has  recently  reiterated  its 
position  that  each  attraction  must  perform  at 
least  one  American  work  on  each  program 
and  that,  wherever  possible,  a  work  of  the 
host  country  should  be  done  as  well. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Cooper  pointed  out, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  conductors  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  President’s  fund. 
For  artists  or  organizations  it  is  necessary 
(1)  to  have  an  itinerary,  (2)  a  budget,  (3) 
prior  foreign  bookings,  (4)  acceptable  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  (5)  funds  over  and  above  the 
amount  expected  from  the  government. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  Cooper  concluded, 
there  is  legislation  before  Congress  to  provide 
a  federal  charter  for  the  National  Music 
Council,  but  the  building  of  a  Fine  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter  in  the  nation’s  capital  is  not  the  logical 
beginning  for  a  concerted  effort  to  assist  the 
cultural  activities  of  this  country.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  a  government  office  which  would 
centralize  the  diverse  musical  problems  we 
face. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  the 
premise  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech — that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  musical  life  more 
important  than  our  own  music  and  the  proof 
of  our  true  musicality.  He  quoted  Chopin’s 
famous  statement,  ‘A  nation  which  reaches 
out  for  foreign  art — because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  better — will  never  see  its  own  soul.’  ” 


Handsome  new  designs  for  Christmas  cards 
and  place  mats  which  Women’s  Associations 
may  purchase  from  the  League  for  re-sale  in 
their  own  communities  were  on  display  at  the 
Providence  convention  and  will  be  available 
in  the  early  fall. 
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League's  Year  af  Wark — 

Executive  Secretary’s  Report 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


service  for  musicians  and  conductors.  Man¬ 
agement  training  should  be  expanded.  There 
is  urgent  need  for  expanded  and  extended 
conductor  study  opportunities. 


completed,  our  service  to  orchestras  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  and  much  more  complete. 

League  services  during  1955-56  were  made 
available  primarily  to  League  affiliates.  In 
addition,  certain  materials  and  information 
were  sent  to  all  of  the  known  thousand -odd 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  music  departments  of  all  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  to  music  editors  and  critics  of  near¬ 
ly  1,000  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  to 
hundreds  of  individuals  seeking  information 
pertaining  to  Symphony  orchestras. 


III.  Membership. 

Overall  membership  in  the  League  this  year 
gased  7.9%  over  1954-55,  but  memberships 
[by  orchestras — the  heart  of  the  League — 
sed  14%.  League  membership  records 
of  May  31,  1956,  are  as  follows: 


1.  No.  of  orchestras  holding  voting 

memberships  . . .  351* 

a.  community  orchestras  .  283 

b.  college  orchestras .  41 

c.  youth  orchestras  . 7 

d.  major  orchestras  . - . .  20 

2.  No.  of  organizations  holding  asso¬ 
ciate  memberships  .  .  77 

a.  Symphony  women’s  associa¬ 
tions  . . 25 

b.  Libraries  . - .  15 

c.  Colleges  with  no  orchestras  3 

d.  Business  houses  .  7 

e.  Arts  councils  . .  10 

f.  Other  organizations  . .  17 

3.  No.  of  individuals  holding  associate 

memberships  .  .  609 


Total  memberships 


1,047 


dditional  364  orchestras  represented  within 
associate  memberships  of  individuals  and 
l^oups — making  a  total  of  715  orchestras  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  League  membership 


IV.  Staff. 

Manpower  and  woman  power  to  carry  on 
the  League’s  basic  services  and  special  proj¬ 
ects  has  been  furnished  by  (1)  your  League 
Board  of  Directors  who  have  attended  meet¬ 
ings  at  various  times  and  places  at  their  own 
expense  and  who  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  specific  units  of  work;  (2)  individuals  who 
have  contributed  time  and  talent  on  various 
projects;  (3)  the  League  headquarters  staff 
consisting  of  your  Executive-Secretary,  two 
full  time  office  employees,  one  part-time  em¬ 
ployee,  and  Mr.  Peltier  who  is  setting  up  the 
statistical  system  under  our  most  recent 
Rockefeller  grant. 

V.  Evaluation.  There  are  many  services 
which  orchestras  want  and  need — services  the 
League  could  and  should  offer.  We  want  to 
develop  a  wide  variety  of  visual  aids  for  or¬ 
chestras  including  films,  film  strips,  special 
brochures  on  many  aspects  of  orchestra  work. 

We  must  publish  a  new  edition  of  our  hand¬ 
book  on  orchestras  which  is  now  out  of  print. 
We  would  like  to  publish  the  News  Letter 
each  month,  a  weekly  information  sheet  for 
orchestra  executive  boards,  a  special  periodi¬ 
cal  and  handbook  for  symphony  women’s  as¬ 
sociations. 

There  is  a  grave  need  for  a  well  coordinated 
annual  national  promotion  for  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  symphonic  music.  We  would  like 
to  have  a  weekly  radio  or  television  program 
high  lighting  the  work  of  all  orchestras  and 
their  women’s  associations. 

We  need  a  proper  and  adequate  placement 


Services  to  arts  councils  should  be  ex¬ 
panded.  We  envision  a  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  and  a  center  for  many  of  these  activi¬ 
ties — a  Symphony  City,  perhaps. 

All  of  these  things  depend  on  increased  staff 
and  more  adequate  financing. 

The  League  is  a  young  organization — 
healthy,  vital,  and  vigorous.  In  reality,  its 
work  has  just  begun.  With  continued  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  orchestras,  with  continued 
faith  in  the  validity  of  that  purpose,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  will  find  the  means  to  enable 
it  to  accomplish  these  things  which  it  wants 
and  needs  to  accomplish  on  behalf  of  our 
nation’s  musical  and  cultural  development. 

To  the  Board,  to  the  membership,  and  to 
the  League’s  many  friends,  advisors,  and 
counselors,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  for  this 
treasured  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  League’s 
executive  -  secretary . 


Wamen's  Associations 
And  Composers — 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

What  about  the  composer  who  fails  to  de¬ 
liver  his  commissioned  work  on  time? 

Mr.  Thomson  had  a  ready  answer:  “If  he 
doesn’t  deliver,  he  just  doesn’t  deliver.  It  is 
like  the  hen  who  doesn’t  lay  an  egg — she  just 
doesn’t  lay  an  egg  and  there’s  nothing  to  be 
done. 

“Having  been  rmable  to  finish  a  piece  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  to  himself,  he  could  get 
something  out  of  the  drawer  and  give  it  to 
you.  I  don’t  think  it  makes  much  difference 
whether  it  is  from  the  drawer  or  a  fresh 
piece,  but  if  the  composer  does  poor  work, 
it  will  be  known  in  all  symi)hony  orchestras. 
If  the  composer  takes  one-half  the  money  and 
doesn’t  deliver  the  piece  (I  haven’t  ever 
known  it  to  work  like  that),  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  money  back.  He  can,  however, 
set  a  year’s  delay — a  black  mark  in  delivering. 
It  depends  on  the  success  of  the  piece.  Taking 
a  work  out  of  the  drawer  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Ten  years  old.  can  be  out  of  date, 
especially  for  a  young  composer.” 

Are  people  who  buy  tickets  interested  in 
music  to  be  played  or  the  soloist? 

Mr.  Dello  Joio:  “The  public  in  general 
comes  for  soloists — the  presence  of  top  names 
are  good  box  office.” 

Mr.  Thomson:  “If  there  is  a  soloist,  it  gives 
rather  a  lift  to  the  occasion.” 

How  much  objection  is  there  to  contem¬ 
porary  music?  Would  you  say  an  orchestra 
suffers  from  playing  too  much  contemporary 
music? 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Knight,  Harrisburg,  Womens’ 
Committee  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Gwinn,  Nashville 
Symphony  Guild,  thought  an  orchestra  would 
be  wise  to  keep  the  audience  happy. 

Mr.  Thomson:  “When  customers  complain 
about  the  music  planned,  it  is  not  always  clear 
what  the  complaint  stems  from — part  of  the 
program  or  presence  of  the  piece.  Some¬ 
times  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  manner  in  which  the  conductor  program¬ 
med  them.  You  do  not  take  a  light  piece  and 
put  heavy  pieces  around  it.  It  is  good  to  let 
people  complain  but  not  always  to  act  on 
their  complaints  without  reflecting  on  what 
the  real  source  of  the  trouble  was.” 


Introducing: 


Mrs.  Katherine  Moore,  member  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Symphony  Orchestra  since 
1928,  a  member  of  the  symphony  board,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild  is  guest  editor  of  the  1956  sum¬ 
mer  issues  of  the  League  Newsletter. 

Finding  the  time  between  the  June  National 
League  Convention  and  the  July  Western 
Conference  to  write  and  edit  the  summer  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Newsletter  has  become  an  almost 
impossible  task  for  the  Newsletter  editor.  The 
annual  worrying  over  the  problem  was  well 
under  way  last  April  when  the  editor  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  distance  call  from  Mrs.  Moore. 

“I’ll  have  some  free  time  this  summer.  What 
can  I  do  to  help  the  League?”  she  asked. 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  Mrs. 
Moore  arranged  to  attend  the  Convention  in 
Providence  and  the  Western  Conference  in 
California  in  order  to  obtain  first  hand  im¬ 
pressions  and  material  for  the  summer  issues 
of  the  Newsletter  — as  her  contribution  to  the 
League. 

During  the  school  year  Mrs.  Moore  teaches 
English  and  American  history  at  Tyson  Junior 
High  School  in  Knoxville.  She  was  a  Ful- 
bright  Exchange  teacher  to  Inverness-shire, 
Scotland,  in  1952-53,  winner  of  a  Chrysler 
Corporation-Michigan  State  College  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Industrial  Coimseling  in  1950,  winner 
of  two  scholarships  in  adolescent  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1947-48,  and 
studied  art  in  the  Syracuse  University  Mexi¬ 
can  Art  Workshop  at  Taxco  in  1951. 

Mrs.  Moore,  widow  of  the  late  Comdr.  Kyle 
C.  Moore,  USNR,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  southeastern  bureaus  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  The  New  York 
Times. 

THANK  YOU,  MRS.  MOORE  ! ! ! 

The  Editor 


Next  Issue: 

Convention  report  on: 

ARTS  COUNCILS 
TICKET  SALES 

DIMITRI  MITROUPOLIS’  SPEECH 
LEAGUE  FINANCIAL  REPORT 
WESTERN  CONFERENCE,  Asilomar 
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Youth  Orchestras 

Subject:  Youth  Orchestra  Work  and  Programs 
Chairman:  Marvin  Rabin 

RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  YOUTH 

ORCHESTRA,  Joseph  Conte,  Conductor. 

Young  musicians  from  sixteen  communities 
in  Rhode  Island  and  four  in  Massachusetts 
are  represented  in  the  Rhode  Island  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Youth  Orchestra  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  within  the  last  year.  Fifty-six  of  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  are  from  public 
schools  and  five  came  from  private  schools. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  organizational  plan, 
letters  were  sent  out  to  school  music  teachers 
asking  them  to  send  students  to  an  audition 
which  lasted  all  day.  Sixty-seven  young  peo¬ 
ple  turned  out  for  the  tryouts.  Those  who 
were  not  yet  ready  for  orchestral  experi¬ 
ence  were  asked  to  return  for  the  following 
year’s  audition,  but  it  was  later  decided  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  put  them 
on  a  “reserve  list”  to  be  called  for  another 
audition  because  none  who  were  deferred  re¬ 
turned  for  another  tryout,  and  the  contact  was 
lost. 

The  main  object  of  the  orchestra  is  to  give 
the  yoimg  musician  some  idea  of  what  will  be 
expected  of  him  if  he  decides  to  become  a 
professional  player  or  give  him  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  music  if  he  does  not. 

For  auditions,  students  were  asked  to  play 
scales,  a  piece  of  their  own  selection,  and  do 
some  sight  reading.  (It  was  found  that  in 
sight  reading  all  were  very  weak.) 

At  the  second  audition,  nineteen  students 
were  heard  and  twelve  were  accepted.  Alter¬ 
nates  were  selected  for  the  wind  section  (six 
clarinets — end  with  two).  Two  were  put  on  a 
reserve  list  The  violinists  are  not  particularly 
advanced  and  fifth  position  is  the  limit  of 
most  of  their  abilities. 

The  orchestra  has  had  sixteen  rehearsals,  a 
radio  show,  and  a  TV  show.  A  few  days  after 
the  Providence  convention  it  will  play  its 
first  public  concert  which  will  feature  a  brass 
double  quartet. 

Instructors  for  sectional  rehearsals  come 
from  the  Philharmonic,  and  the  union  has  co¬ 
operated  fully  and  has  granted  permission  for 
union  members  to  play  with  the  orchestra. 
(Some  union  members  are  as  young  as  six¬ 
teen.) 

Ekich  rehearsal  includes  some  time  for 
solfeggio  lessons,  and  special  help  in  time 
and  rhythms  is  being  planned. 

The  orchestra  has  a  student  organization 
which  has  a  constitution  designed  partly  from 
that  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Orchestra 
which  states  that  a  member  who  misses  two 
rehearsals  is  dropped. 

An  advisory  board  governs  the  Youth 
Orchestra. 

The  Advisory  Board  and  music  educators 
throughout  the  state  would  like  to  make  a 
film  of  the  orchestra  to  demonstrate  instru¬ 
ments,  since  they  feel  that  young  people  will 
be  more  impressed  by  other  yoimg  people 
playing  and  demonstrating  musical  instru¬ 
ments  than  if  it  were  done  by  adults. 

•  •  •  * 

HOUSTON  YOUTH  SYMPHONY, 

Howard  Webb,  Conductor. 

The  Houston  Youth  Symphony  has  just 
celebrated  its  lOth  anniversary.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1946  by  its  present  conductor. 

It  differs  from  many  other  youth  orchestras 
in  that  it  is  not  sponsored  by  the  public 
schools,  college,  or  adult  orchestra,  but  it 
functions  as  a  year-round  project  chartered 
by  the  state  of  Texas  as  a  civic,  non-profit, 
educational  activity.  There  is  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  Parent’s  Club,  and  a  Student 
Council.  Since  there  is  no  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Youth  Symphony  must  find 


ways  and  means  of  supporting  itself,  and  it 
operated  this  year  on  an  actual  budget  of 
$16,000. 

The  Houston  Youth  Symphony  is  not  just 
one  orchestra  but  has  eight  different  opera¬ 
tions — a  concert  orchestra,  an  intermediate 
orchestra  (a  training  group  for  the  concert 
orchestra),  a  beginners’  orchestra  (strings 
only);  a  ballet  orchestra  (which  plays  for  the 
ballet  performances),  the  ballet  group  (which 
develops  and  does  the  choreography  for  two 
ballet  performances  each  season;  a  boys’ 
choir  (all  unchanged  voices)  which  performs 
with  youth  orchestra.  This  past  winter  the 
choir  sang  in  “Carmina  Burana”  with  the 
Houston  Symphony  imder  Leopold  Stokow¬ 
ski;  a  conducting  class  which  was  featured  in 
“Life”  magazine  last  year,  and  the  piano 
concerto  division.  Developing  a  program  for 
art  and  opera  for  teen-agers  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Around  300  students  from  six  to  twenty 
years  of  age  participate.  The  average  age  of 
the  members  of  the  concert  orchestra  is  14^. 
The  Concert  Orchestra  does  most  of  the  per¬ 
forming — four  concerts  in  the  winter  series 
and  two  summer  concerts  in  the  park  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  occasional  trips  to  neighboring  towns 
and  appearances  at  Veterans’  Hospitals,  etc. 

All  groups  perform  in  two  spring  festival 
concerts  in  April,  and  proceeds  from  con¬ 
certs  go  into  a  scholarship  fund  which  is  used 
to  assist  many  students  in  further  study  and 
musical  training. 

Admittance  into  the  Concert  Orchestra  is 
through  auditions  or  promotion  from  the  In¬ 
termediate  Orehestra.  Many  teen-age  soloists 
have  been  presented,  and  they  may  or  may 
not  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

Many  of  the  orchestra  members  study  with 
members  of  the  Houston  Symphony,  but  the 
activities  of  the  Youth  Symphony  do  not  cover 
technical  instruction  but  are  centered  on 
ensemble  playing. 

During  the  summer,  members  of  the  ballet 
group  will  have  a  four  weeks’  workshop 
with  instructors  from  the  comunity,  and  for 
the  last  two  weeks  will  have  Fernand  Nault 
of  the  Ballet  Theater.  The  annual  summer 
workshop  for  the  concert  orchestra  members 
will  be  held  in  Seguin,  Texas,  for  two  weeks 
and  is  open  to  high  school  orchestra  members 
all  over  the  state. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  and  all  its  activities 
necessitate  a  business  manager,  and  associate 
conductor,  a  dance  director,  and  a  publicity 
director. 

*  *  *  * 

WICHITA,  KANSAS,  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA, 
Mrs.  Lee  Waldrop. 

In  Wichita  there  are  university  orchestras, 
a  community  symphony,  numerous  public 
school  orchestras,  and  TWO  youth  orchestras. 

In  1948  members  of  the  Wichita  Symphony 
Board  realized  that  if  they  were  going  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  symphony  in  ^eir  city,  someAing 
would  have  to  be  done  to  develop  good 
musicians  within  the  community. 

A  plan  was  drawn  up  and  put  into  operation. 

The  board  asked  the  schools  to  survey  the 
number  of  students  then  playing  some  orches¬ 
tral  instrument.  Six  hundred  were  found. 

The  board  felt  that  by  including  the  area 
within  the  lOO-mile  radius  of  Wichita,  it 
could  find  enough  players  to  qualify  for  a 
fine  youth  orchestra. 

Within  a  two  year  period,  the  demand  for 
orchestra  membership  had  increased  so  much 
that  it  was  necesary  to  form  a  SECOND 
orchestra. 


The  first  orchestra  was  called  the  Senior 
Youth  Orchestra  and  was  for  senior  high 
school  students  only.  The  second  orchestra 
was  the  Junior  Orchestra,  and  was  limited 
to  students  on  that  level. 

Now  in  some  cases,  the  junior  high  school 
students  play  better  than  those  in  high  school, 
so  they  are  accepted  in  the  senior  orchestra, 
while  the  reverse  is  true  also. 

Arthur  Harell,  supervisor  of  orchestras  in 
the  Wichita  schools  is  the  conductor  of  the 
Junior  Youth  Orchestra,  and  James  Robert¬ 
son,  conductor  of  the  Wichita  Symphony,  is 
conductor  of  the  Senior  Youth  Orchestra. 

In  Wichita  there  are  two  universities,  and 
each  has  a  fine  orchestra.  For  that  reason,  a 
student  who  is  no  longer  eligible  to  play  in 
the  Youth  Orchestra  after  graduation  from 
high  school  may  play  in  the  college  orchestra. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  string  pl^^Vt 
in  the  city.  In  1955  a  survey,  similar 
one  taken  in  1948,  was  made  to  ascertain 
number  of  school  students  playing  orchestral 
instruments.  It  had  increased  to  4,000! 

To  apply  for  membership  in  the  Youth 
Orchestra,  one  must  be  recommended  by  his 
school  director  before  being  auditioned. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Mr.  Robertson’s 
advice  is  taken  was  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
drop  who  said  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Robertson  told  his  young  people  that  they 
must  be  on  time  for  rehearsals  because  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  were  always  in  their  seats 
and  ready  to  play  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
the  scheduled  time  for  rehearsal. 

So  impressed  were  the  students  that  many 
of  them  told  their  parents  so  that  they,  too, 
would  realize  the  importance  of  being  on  time 
for  concerts. 

At  the  next  concert  of  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  there  were  a  large  number  of  empty 
orchestra  chairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cert  and  some  still  empty  after  the  first^H|| 
numbers.  It  so  hap^ned  that  the  selectio^l 
played  did  not  require  full  orchestra,  so  thP 
players  came  on  stage  only  as  they  were 
needed. 

Some  of  the  parents  failed  to  understand 
this  fairly  common  orchestral  fact  and  con¬ 
doled  with  Mr.  Robertson  that  it  was  too  bad 
that  after  all  he  had  said  about  musicians 
being  on  time  some  of  his  professional 
players  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  concert,  and  some  failed  to  get 
there  until  almost  time  for  intermission! 
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NASHVILLE  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA, 

Mrs.  Robert  Guinn. 

The  Nashville  Youth  Orchestra  which  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  direction  of  the  Nashville  Sym¬ 
phony  Board  is  nine  years  old.  Guy  Taylor  is 
Musical  Director  and  Don  Cassell  is  conductor. 

The  orchestra  membership  is  composed  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  and  college 
students  who  rehearse  from  1:00  to  3:00  each 
Saturday  afternoon  from  September  to  March. 
The  same  hall  and  facilities  as  for  the  Sym¬ 
phony  are  used. 

Scholarships  have  been  given  and  some 
members  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Ken¬ 
tucky  Youth  Orchestra  summer  camp.  Many 
members  of  the  Youth  Orchestra  graduate 
into  the  Nashville  Symphony. 

Concerts  are  given  by  the  Youth  Orchestra 
on  a  neighboring  concert  series.  Last  year 
the  orchestra  gave  a  theater  presentation  of 
“Hansel  and  Gretel”,  and  at  Christmas  time, 
Christmas  music  played  by  the  orchestra  was 
recorded  and  played  on  a  local  radio  station. 
They  also  played  two  numbers  with  the 
Nashville  Symphony. 
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TEXAS  JUNIOR  STRING  PROJECT  YOUTH 
SYMPHONY,  Max  de  Madrid,  Conductor. 

The  University  of  Texas  String  Project,  Art 
Project,  and  Youth  Forum  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  Austin  Junior 
League,  and  the  Austin  public  schools.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
project  which  employs  twenty-five  teachers. 
Help  with  solos  and  other  studies  occupy 
class  time.  There  are  three  theory  teachers 
who  have  nine  classes. 

There  are  three  orchestra  ensembles. 

No  tuition  is  paid  since  the  project  is  state 
supported  through  the  University,  and  the 
teachers  are  on  a  fellowship  basis. 

Children  from  the  city  of  Austin  participate 
and  are  selected  through  aptitude  tests.  Some 
may  start  as  early  as  four  years  of  age  and 
continue  through  high  school.  There  are 
usually  at  least  250  yovmg  people  on  the  wait- 
inghst.  The  minimum  number  of  lessons  is 
t\^^kr  week  and  during  the  summer  perhaps 
^MpHrery  day.  There  is  also  one  ensemble 
^^pSion  and  one  theory  lesson  each  week. 

The  standards  of  proficiency  acquired  are: 
after  three  years  the  student  should  play  a 
minimum  of  five  scales  and  a  student  con¬ 
certo;  after  the  fourth  year,  one  concerto  and 
mastery  of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  positions, 
scales,  and  all  types  of  bowings;  after  five 
years,  students  should  have  attained  an  early 
virtuoso  level.  Students  take  two  examina¬ 
tion  each  year  before  a  jury  made  up  of  the 
entire  Jimior  String  Project  faculty. 

The  String  Project  does  not  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  orchestra.  When  wind  players  are  re¬ 
quired,  personnel  from  the  University  of 
Texas  supplement  the  string  group. 

Many  people  talk  about  the  “viola  prob¬ 
lem”.  In  Austin  there  are  violas  galore.  In 
the  junior  year  in  high  school  many  students 
switch  from  violin  to  viola  by  preference  and 
many  have  been  fine  violinists.  Once  they 
have  switched  instruments,  they  are  expected 
to  remain  with  the  viola.  A1  Gillis,  who 
s^^Ml  the  String  Project,  is  a  concert  violist 
inspired  many  young  people  to  play 

^Theory  lessons  begin  at  age  six  if  the  child 
has  had  no  piano  background,  but  if  he  has 
had  some  piano,  theory  lessons  begin  at  seven 
years  of  age.  By  the  end  of  high  school, 
the  student  is  quite  advanced  in  theoiy  and  is 
writing  four-part  harmony,  listening  cor¬ 
rectly  to  half  and  whole  steps,  understanding 
all  intervals,  and  writing  all  major  and  minor 
scales. 

For  the  Youth  Forum,  important  people 
from  all  artistic  fields  are  brought  in  for 
lectures  on  all  subjects  relative  to  art, 
architecture,  etc.  One  requirement  is  made 
of  parents — they  are  asked  to  attend  all  con¬ 
certs,  dramas,  and  lectures  with  the  children. 
The  child  must  be  accompanied  by  one  or 
both  parents  for  each  event.  In  this  way  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children  are  educated. 

The  String  Project  which  began  in  1948 
stresses  quality,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  success  come  only  from  hard  work. 

*  *  *  * 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA, 
Robert  Staffanson,  Conductor. 

The  Springfield  Youth  Orchestra  serves  the 
area  of  Springfield  and  western  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Symphony  Association,  and 
the  budget  for  its  operation  comes  from  the 
Association  which  supports  the  symphony, 
chorus,  and  youth  orchestra. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  is  run  by  a  twenty- 
five  member  board  from  its  own  members 
and  has  its  own  constitution.  The  orchestra 
works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools,  and  there  has  been  excellent  support 
from  the  press. 

There  are  ninety  members  of  the  Young 
Peoples’  Symphony. 


Since  training  of  wood-winds  is  one  of 
the  educational  purposes  of  the  orchestra, 
a  larger-than-normal  number  of  wood  winds 
is  accepted.  There  are  at  present  eight 
clarinets — one  pair  does  the  first  movement  or 
part  of  a  work,  and  the  next  pair  plays  the 
second,  etc.  The  next  concert  they  switch 
around;  in  that  manner,  all  clarinet  players 
get  experience. 

Rehearsals  are  held  on  Friday  night  from 
6:30-9:30,  and  this  early  schedule  still  allows 
the  members  to  “go  out”. 

The  orchestra  enjoys  high  prestige  in  the 
community,  and  gives  a  series  of  concerts  for 
students  and  adults  in  the  Springfield  area. 
In  deference  to  student  time  available,  not 
more  than  10  and  not  less  than  five  concerts 
are  scheduled  in  a  season.  One  of  these  con¬ 
certs  is  on  the  regular  symphony  series. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  in  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  from  ticket  sales  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  orchestra  has  also  bought  two 
oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  age  of  the  players  ranges  from  12  to 
21,  and  the  majority  are  in  high  school;  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  ten  year  old  member. 

The  orchestra  uses  standard  repertoire  and 
lighter  music  for  “pops”  concerts.  A  Spring- 
field  Symphony  member  made  some  arrange¬ 
ments  for  strings  and  orchestra  which  were 
very  successfully  used. 

•nie  support  of  the  orchestra  by  the  Sym¬ 
phony  itself  and  the  inclusion  of  it  on  the 
Symphony’s  regular  series  have  been  large 
factors  in  the  growth  of  the  Youth  Orchestra 
which  is  primarily  an  educational  institution. 
«  •  *  * 

WORCESTER  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA, 

Harry  Levenson,  Conductor. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Youth  Orchestra  was 
organized  in  1948  with  forty-four  members  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  student  Canteen.  Harry 
Levenson,  of  the  Worcester  Symphony  has 
been  the  conductor  from  the  beginning. 

Three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  scholarships 
have  been  given,  and  student  soloists  with 


the  orchestra  are  paid  for  their  performances. 
Fifteen  soloists  have  been  presented,  and 
pianists  as  well  as  other  instrumental  soloists 
have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra. 
The  average  age  of  orchestra  members  is  six¬ 
teen,  and  many  of  the  string  players  have 
gone  into  the  Symphony. 

Various  organizations  such  as  Ki wards,  the 
Bar  Association,  and  the  orchestra  association 
have  taken  turns  sponsoring  the  Youth 
Orchestra.  The  sponsoring  group  takes  the 
responsibility  for  sale  of  tickets  to  youth  con¬ 
certs.  The  sale  of  tickets  is  expected  to  run 
aroimd  $1,200. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO, 

John  Krueger,  Conductor,  Youngstown 
Philharmonic. 

A  Youth  Orchestra  has  been  organized  in 
Yovmgstown  during  the  past  year.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  orchestra  is  a  little  different 
from  the  ordinary  pattern. 

A  young  player  is  selected  to  sit  with  a 
member  or  the  Youngstown  orchestra  under  a 
sort  of  “adoption  plan”  at  rehearsals.  At 
other  times  the  young  orchestra  members  re¬ 
hearse  alone  under  their  own  conductor. 


GOLD  LABEL  —  BLACK  LABEL 
EUDOXA  —  TRICOLORE 
ULTRA-SENSITIVE  •—  FLEXOCOR 
EQUINOTE  —  ROTH 


Ernst  Heinrich  Roth  Reproductions 
Roth-Sihon  Mutes 
Cospori  Pegs 

Roth-Woller  Chinrests 
Rollond  Bow  Grips 

Waller  Endpin  Rests 

SCHERL  &  ROTH 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

• 

Co-sponsor  of  the  1956 

MUSICIANS  WORKSHOP 


League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Albion  College  Chamber  Orchestra,  Michi¬ 
gan — Carl  J.  Shultz,  Conductor 
Colorado  Springs  Symphony  Orchestra  — 
Walter  Elisenberg,  Conductor 
Duke  Symphony  Orchestra,  Durham,  N.  C. 

— Allan  H.  Bone,  Conductor 
Hofstra  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hempstead, 
New  York — EUie  Siegmeister,  Ck>nductor 
Huntington  Symphony,  New  York— Norman 
C.  Pickering,  Conductor 
Idaho  State — Civic  Symphony  Association, 
Pocatello 

Mid-Ohio  Valley  S3mfiphony  Orchestra, 
Marietta,  Ohio — Jos.  J.  Perkovic,  Conduc¬ 
tor 

Orchestra  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
New  York 

Quincy  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mass. — Ar- 
mand  Vorce,  Conductor 
Scranton  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — Frieder  Weissmann,  Conductor 
Youngstovm  University  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Ohio. 

ARTS  COUNCIL 

Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Benghamton, 
N.  Y. — Keith  Martin,  Director 

WOMEN’S  COMMITTEES 

Abilene  Ssmiphony  Women’s  Guild,  Texas— 
Mrs.  Jack  Sayles,  Pres. 

CONDUCTORS 

Balaban,  Emanuel,  New  York  City 
Bryan,  Paul  R.,  Duke  University  Bands 
Darzell,  Zygmimt,  Associate  Cond.,  Central 
Kentucky  Youth  Symphony 
Eddy,  John  B.,  Pensacola  Youth  Orchestra 
Klein,  Mrs.  Esther,  Sharon  Civic  Orchestra, 
Mass. 

Krasner,  Louis,  Syracuse  University  Sym¬ 
phony 

Ondrejka,  Ronald,  Bellmore,  New  York 
Pappas,  Nicholas,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Symphony,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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League's  New  Members — 
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Stover,  Edwin,  Austin  Peay  State  College, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Westermann,  Clayton  J.,  New  York  Sinfonia 
Wooldridge,  David,  Rochester,  New  York 


BOARD  MEMBERS  ; 

Armstrong,  Fred,  Tucson  Sympkony 
Cameron,  Donald  P.,  President,  Dutchess 
County  Philharmonic,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Paul  W.,  Springfield 
Symphony,  Illinois 

Smith,  Stevan  B.,  President,  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony 


MANAGERS 

Snyder,  Benson  E.,  Springfield  Symphcmy, 
Mass. 


MUSICIANS 

Anshutz,  Richard  L.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Baliozian,  Gloria,  Pianist — New  York  City 

Blumenthal,  David — Hartford,  Connecticut 

Erdely,  Dimitri,  Cellist — Erie,  Pa. 

Fortier,  Dr.  Norman  H.,  Bassist — Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island 

Harth,  Sidney,  Concertmaster  —  Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Klein,  Joseph  M.,  Violinist — Sharon,  Mass. 

Mayland,  Marilyn,  Bassist — Hollywood,  Cal¬ 
ifornia 

Parry,  Marcia  L.,  Trumpeter,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Patall,  Peter  G.,  Violinist — Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Peters.  Gordon  B.,  Percussionist — Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Kenneth  H.,  Trumpeter,  Brown 
City,  Michigan 

SirulnikofT,  Jack,  Clarinetist  —  Montreal, 
Canada 


LIBRARIES 

Southern  Illinois  University  Library 


ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

Kemper,  Ruth,  Naticmal  Guild  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Music  Schools 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Cincinnati  Junior 
League 

Spofford,  Grace,  Chairman  of  Music,  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Women 

Wilson,  C.  Ben,  Charlotte  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion 


BUSINESS  HOUSES 
Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  New  York  City 


BUSINESS  REPRESENTATIVES 
Hokanson,  Ruth,  Concert  Associates,  Inc. 
Holton,  Robert  W.,  Opera — Symj^onic  Divi¬ 
sion,  Boosey  &  Hawkes,  Inc. 

Lippman,  Joseph  A.,  National  Artists  Cor¬ 
poration 


League  Membership  Application 


Name  of  orchestra,  organization 
or  individual  .  . 


If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated . 

Position  held  . . . 

Address  . . . 


Date  - - -  Amount  Elnclosed . 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under  $  500 . . . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  _ _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  _ _ _  _ _ 

Arts  Councils  _  _ _  _ 

Individuals  .  . . . 

Professional . .  .  . . . . . 

Libraries  . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras _ 

Business  Firms  . . . . . . . . . 


Annual  Dues 

. .  $  10.00 

_  20.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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INDIVIDUALS 


Clissold,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  Akron  Symphony, 
Ohio 

Dragon,  Carmen,  Studio  City,  California 
Haldeman,  Lloyd  Herbert,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Hesse,  Robert  R.,  Thurman,  N.  Y. 

Masonson,  Norman,  New  York  City 
Webb,  Mrs.  Howard  F.,  Personnel  Director, 
Houston  Youth  Symphony 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

July  6-13,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors  Conference  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Richard  Lert,  presented  by  League  imder  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant. 

July  8-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Ckiurse  in  Orchestra  Management. 
July  13-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras. 
Aug.  24-25,  1956,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

Sept  24-Oct  11,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Conductors  Workshop. 

Oct  5-7,  1956,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshop  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  both  sponsored  by  Cleveland 
Ordiestra  and  League  and  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 
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